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ade In the life insurance business one week in the year belongs to the life un- 
n ete e . . . . 

*s whi derwriter. That is the week of the annual convention of the National Associa- 

ar-sight.. ° ° . ° ° . . . 

a Ing tion of Life Underwriters now being held here in Des Moines. This week is 
ses o . e e e. 7 

act a great week in the life insurance business, and we salute the National Asso- 
jn ciation of Life Underwriters as a profound influence for the betterment and 

1a1rec! 


progress of the life insurance business. 


Thousands of leading life insurance salesmen of America are here to at- 
tend this convention. They are not only leaders in their own business, but they 
are prominent and influential citizens in their own communities. They repre- 
sent that great army of life insurance salesmen who are playing a prime part 
in building up the institution of life insurance as an increasingly important 
factor in the progress of the United States toward greater social security. 


Whenever it is a question of what is best for life insurance policyholders 
and the best interests of the life insurance business, the life underwriters of 
America are always on the right side. They are a constructive element of the 
greatest importance in the economic system of the United States. So we salute 
them and their organization and we welcome them to Des Moines and Iowa, 
not only in behalf of the life insurance business in Iowa, but also in behalf of 
the people of the state because we know that every Iowan will be glad to ex- 
tend them the hand of friendly hospitality. 
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Over half a century 
of cooperation with 
agents and policy 
holders. 


attractive agency 


Unusually 


contracts built on 
the successful prin- 
ciples of expansion 
inaugurated at the 
commencement of 
our second fifty years 


of greater service. 


™ FRANKLIN 


LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 





Address Agency Inquiries to Rollin Young 
Vice President in Charge of Agencies 




































C iluer Gubilee 





Continental Assurance... 
now in its 25th year... con- 
tinues steadfastly in growth 
and service... Our Silver 
Jubilee Drive has especial 
attractions for aggressive 
agents with high standards 


. . Present low rates con- 


tinue until further notice... 
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ALEXANDER EF. PATTERSON 


GENERAL AGENT 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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, | ‘ TO MEMBERS of the 
R 3% 3 | | \ ( : S National Association 


of Life Underwriters 






assembled in your 
O05 e 


forty-sixth Annual 






Convention 





The high aims and purposes of the National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers have resulted in a constructive development among Life Insurance 
Agents, so that Life Insurance today stands among the highest of the busi- 
ness professions. 






The Kansas City Life, like the Association, seeks only the highest ideals, 
faithfully carried out, believing that soundest growth and development re- 
sults therefrom. 





KANSAS City LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


J. F. BARR, Vice President 
and Supt. of Agents 








J. B. REYNOLDS, President 





C. N. SEARS, Secretary 
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The Central Life 
Assurance Society 
announces, effec- 
tive August 15, 
1935, a change to 
the American Ex- 
perience 3% net 
level reserve basis. 


NTHAL UI 


Men of Action 


... extend greetings and a cordial welcome to Life Insurance 
MEN oF ACTION from all sections of the Nation, gathered in 
Des Moines for the 40th annual convention of the National 


Association of Life Underwriters. 


Stressing the theme, “The Agent—The Keystone of Life 
Insurance Service,” this 1935 convention, with its interesting 
educational and inspirational program, should go down in 


history as outstanding. 


The facilities of our Home Office are at your disposal. 
CENTRAL Lire MEN or ACTION invite you to use them freely 


to make your convention visit more pleasant and profitable. 


CENTRAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
(Mutual ) 


HoME OFFICE i - - Des Moines, Iowa 
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Tall Corn Parley Is Now In Its Stride 


Fight Muck-Rakers 
by Education Drive 





Considered Best Way to Combat 
“Scandal Sheet” Attacks on 
Life Insurance 


RESOLUTION IS ADOPTED 


Makes No Reference to Assaults on 
Business—Hull Explains Background 
—Other Council Action 


Convention Headquarters, 
Des Moines, Sept. 18. 


The question of what action should 
be taken in regard to “certain vile and 
vicious attacks’ against life insurance 
was brought up by Roger B. Hull, man- 
aging director of the National associa- 
tion, in a suplementary section to his 
regular annual repcrt presented at the 
meeting of the national council Monday. 
He said his mail has been flooded re- 
cently with letters asking this question, 
usually accompanied by clippings or 
copies of the “scurrilous articles, book- 
lets or magazines.” He referred par- 
ticularly to one new magazine which 
appeared on the news stands only last 
month with the subtitle, “The Out- 
spoken Insurance Monthly.” 

He expressed the opinion in that con- 
nection that by far the majority of pur- 
chasers and readers. of these “scandal 
sheets” is made up of life insurance 
agents. Reference was made to a re- 
cent check in a leading bookstore of one 
of the large association cities on the 
purchasers of a new book attacking life 
surance, showing that all but one of 
the sales were to life insurance men 
and that one to a university professor 
la is a strong believer in life insur- 

ce, 


They Would Welcome Controversy 

Answering his own question, “What 

shall we do with respect to these at- 
tacks—unfair, untrue, vicious, scanda- 
lous?” he said, “that the trustees and 
officers of the National association have 
felt that we should not advertise and 
dignify them by public rejoinder. That 
's what these scandal mongers would 
welcome and it is the food upon which 
they grow great.” 
_He cited an article by R. B. Mitchell, 
New York City associate editor of The 
National Underwriter, in the “Insurance 
alesman,” on “Muckraking—What It 
Is and How to Fight It,” the result of 
an interview with E. L. Bernays, well 
known public relations counsel, which 
'S summed up in this sentence: 

To fight accusations of negligence, 
extravagance, waste, insecurity, ineffic- 
lency, insurance companies must meet 
these accusations not with their nega- 
tion but with facts and figures that will 
Sive the public the point of view and the 
elief that it is desired to. give.” 

He expressed the belief, ‘therefore, 
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Presides at Des Moines Meeting 




















THEODORE M. RIEHLE 


As president of the National Association of Life Underwriters, Theodore M. 
Riehlé of New York City formally opened the first convention session Wednesday 
morning and will be in general charge of the proceedings throughout the meeting. 











that an affirmative, constructive pro- 
gram of educational publicity, which 
shall make no direct reference to these 
criticisms, is the most effective way of 
meeting unfair and unjust implications 
against life insurance, and suggested, if 
that viewpoint was upheld by the coun- 
cil, support of a resolution offered later 
in the session by Horace Mecklem, 
chairman of the resolutions committee, 
and that it be “translated into a veri- 
table crusade in every local association 
city.” 


Text of Resolution 


The resolution submitted by Mr. 
Mecklem, which was adopted unani- 
mously by the council and will be pre- 
sented to the convention proper on Fri- 
day, in itself contains no indication of 
the background which prompted its in- 
troduction and adoption. It reads: 

“Whereas, the institution of life insur- 
ance stands today as never before as the 
financial institution most deeply em- 





bedded in the social and economic life 
of the nation; and 

“Whereas, we, the sales representa- 
tives of legal reserve life insurance, 
hold, more than any other group in the 
nation, the promise and assurance of in- 
creased social justice and improved liv- 
ing standards through individual enter- 
prise, and 

“Whereas,our work is for and among 
those who look to themselves for eco- 
nomic security, both for their depend- 
ents and for their own old age and who 
take pride in individual achievement, 
and 

“Whereas, the institution of life insur- 
ance has existed for 100 years for the 
sole purpose of providing economic se- 
curity and financial independence. 


Great Financial Safety Zone 


“Now, therefore, be it resolved: 


“First: That the officers and trustees, 
the national council and the member- 
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Agents Face Large 
Issues of the Day 


Divide Attention Between Selling 
Technique, Social Security 
Trend, Public Education 


|OVERFLOW DES MOINES 


Life Underwriters Association Meeting 
Attracts Large Attendance—Acclaim 
Achievements of Administration 





Convention Headquarters, 
Des Moines, Sept. 18. 

With every seat in the main ballroom 
of the Fort Des Moines hotel—enlarged 
especially for the occasion — filled, 
standing room exhausted, and mezza- 
nine space outside occupied, the great 
annual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters was set in 
motion here this morning. Registra- 
tion Wednesday morning was 1415. 

Des Moines people explain that this 
is not the largest convention ever held 
in the city but it is the largest in which 
the demand for first class accommoda- 
tions has been as heavy. Every room 
of every class A and B hotel is taken. 


Many Early Arrivals 

Most of the crowd has been here since 
Tuesday morning, arriving to attend the 
meeting of the managers and general 
agents section, the million dollar round 
table, or any one or more of a dozen 
other events scheduled as curtain raisers 
to the main event. A large number has 
been here since Monday when the first 
meeting of the national council was 
held. Some were here Sunday for the 
meeting of the trustees or to engage in 
electioneering in behalf of candidates 
for trustees or in behalf of the 1936 con- 
vention city. 

The heat has been unrelenting, but 
the crowd cusses good naturedly about 
it, removes its collective top coat and 
enjoys itself. 


Preliminary Ceremonies 

After disposing of the colorful open- 
ing ceremonies, and listening to two 
formal papers—those by C. J. Frisbie, 
New England Mutual, Seattle, and Guy 
C. Lyman, Pacific Mutual, New Orleans, 
the conventioneers divided into four 
groups this afternoon. One was de- 
voted to business insurance in charge 
of Leon Gilbert Simon, Equitable Life 
of New York in New York City, an- 
other to use of income options, with 
C. Vivian Anderson, Provident Mutual, 
Cincinnati, presiding, the third on taxa- 
tion and life insurance under the direc- 
tion of Nathaniel Seefurth, tax expert 
of Chicago, and the fourth on use of 
direct mail in selling in charge of 
Seneca Gamble of the home office of the 
Massachusetts Mutual. 

As the convention got under way, it 


becomes apparent that, aside from the 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 34) 
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Convention Is Not 
Devoid of Contests 





Suspense Prolonged Because Elec- 
tions and Convention City 
Choice Wednesday Evening 





BOSTON HAS ADVANTAGE 


Much Interest Is Found in the Election 
of Secretary and Six 
Trustees 





Just before the national council was 
to go into session, the report was be- 
ing widely circulated that this was to 
be the nominating committee’s recom- 
mendation: 

For president—L. O. Schriver, Aetna 
Life, Peoria, Ill 

For vice-president—A. E. Patterson, 
Penn Mutual, Chicago. 

For secretary—O. Sam Cummings, 
Kensas City Life, Dallas. 

For treasurer—Robert L. Jones, 
State Mutual, New York. 

For trustees—John A. Witherspoon, 
Pacific Mutual, Nashville; C. J. Zim- 
merman, Connecticut Mutual, Newark; 
C. Vivian Anderson, Provident Mu- 
tual, Cincinnati; Phil Young, Metro- 
politan, San Francisco; Ernest W. 
Owen, Sun Life, Detroit; Frank 
Sommers, New York Life, Omaha. 


Although not reaching the dramatic 
heights of last year, the political situa- 
tion and the problem of choosing the 
1936 convention city are providing plenty 
of flavor to the Des Moines convention. 

The suspense this year is more pro- 
longed because the national council does 
not consider the report of the nominat- 
ing committee and vote on the conven- 
tion city until early Wednesday evening. 
In the past these matters have been dis- 
posed of at the meetings of the executive 
committee on Monday. 


Boston Has Advantage 

As the national council goes into ses- 
sion, it appears that Boston has a de- 
cided advantage over Houston for the 
1936 meeting. The wails of the east have 
been so loud and long because of the 
monopoly enjoyed by the west as the 
convention center that Boston has been 
able to get the delegates pledged over 
the entreaties of the great Texas delega- 
tion that arrived in a special train with 
banners flying. 


Texas Arguments Given 

The Texas people have their argu- 
ments well in hand, too, The conven- 
tion, they point out, has been held in the 
south only twice—in New Orleans in 
1909 and Memphis in 1927. Further- 
more, they have been citing the printed 
statement that appeared at the time of 
the mid-year meeting of the National as- 
sociation that a canvass had been made 
of the sentiment in Boston and the deci- 
sion then definitely reached not to seek 
the 1936 convention for that city. Then 
there is the demand that the National 
association go to Texas next year because 
the centennial of Texas independence is 
being celebrated in 1936. 

Denver is making a real bid for the 
1937 convention at this time. Headed by 
Isadore Samuels, there is a large dele- 
gation on hand from that city, head- 
quarters are being maintained with a 
rodeo star to provide local color and 
sing cowboy laments. 

St. Louis is making known its inten- 
tions to invite the convention in 1938. 


Some Nominations Certain 
The nominating committee will recom- 
mend Lester O. Schriver of the Aetna 
Life in Peoria, Ill, for president, A. E. 


Patterson, Penn Mutual, Chicago, for 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 84) 





Definite plans for raising money with 
which to finance extension of the work 
of the American College were made at 
a meeting of the directors of the college 
Monday evening. So important were 
the deliberations that adjournment was 
not taken until nearly midnight. 

Four committees were appointed to 
be in charge of various aspects of the 
fund raising campaign. Some of the 
leaders have unofficially set a goal of 
$450,000. The income from this fund 
plus the income from the $50,000 Ed- 
ward A. Woods foundation would be 
used to finance the work of the college. 
At present the income is limited to 
that from the Woods’ foundation plus 
the entrance fees of those taking the 
C. L. U. examinations. That limits the 
activities of the college. 


To Serve Small Centers 


It is desired especially to extend the 
educational service of the American Col- 
lege to the smaller communities, to pro- 
vide a continuing service for members 
of the college and to engage in the 
preparation of literature. 

One committee is assigned to raise 
money from the ranks of the C. L. U’s, 
another is to approach the companies, a 
third is to seek bequests, endowments 
through life insurance, etc., while the 
fourth is to seek funds through the Na- 
tional association. 


Officers Are Re-elected 


At the meeting of the directors the of- 
ficers were re-elected. 

Ernest J. Clark, John Hancock, Balti- 
more, is chairman; Dr. S. S. Huebner is 
president; William M. Duff, president 
Edward A. Woods company, Pittsburgh, 
vice-president; Dr. David McCahan, 
dean; Dr. John A. Stevenson, Penn Mu- 





tual, Philadelphia, secretary, and Frank- 


American College Starts 
Money Raising Campaign 


lin W. Ganse, Ganse-King Estate Serv- 
ice, Boston, treasurer. 

The following directors were re- 
elected for a term of three years: Mr. 
Ganse, John Newton Russell, Pacific 
Mutual, Los Angeles, and Oliver Thur- 
man, vice-president Mutual Benefit. 

Four new members were elected to 
the board for terms of three years, as 
follows: O.J. Arnold, president North- 
western National Life; Michael J. 
Cleary, president Northwestern Mutual 
Life; Theo. M. Riehle; S. T. Whatley, 
vice-president Aetna Life. 

Fred L. Cassidy, C. L. U., Prudential, 
Seattle, by virtue of his recent election 
to the presidency of the National Chap- 
ter Chartered Life Underwriters, auto- 
matically becomes an ex officio member 
of the board for a term of one year. 

The executive committee for the year 
will consist of the officers of the college 
and the following four members of the 
board: Grant L. Hill, director of 
agencies Northwestern Mutual Life; 
John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., manager 
Sales Research Bureau; George E. 
Lackey, Massachusetts Mutual, Detroit; 
Julian S. Myrick, manager Mutual Life 
of New York, New York City. 


C. E. Brown Luncheon Host 


C. E. Brown, Des Moines manager 
of the Mutual Life of New York, was 
host to the Mutual Life men at a lunch- 
eon at the Des Moines Club Wednesday. 
Mr. Brown is president of the Des 
Moines association and is, therefore, the 
convention host. 


W.-°R. Smith Conventioneers 


W. R. Smith, field vice-president of 
the Lafayette Life, is on hand mingling 
with friends. 





Boston Leaders 





Seek ’36 Rally 











Paul F. Clark, 





association. 





Front row, left to right—Charles C. Gilman, National of Vermont; J. C. Behan, 
vice-president Massachusetts Mutual; F. W. Ganse, John Hancock. Standi 


ing— 


John Hancock; G. H. Tracy, Fidelity Mutual, president Massa- 
chusetts association; B. H. Badenoch, Northwestern Mutual, president Boston 
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Local Association § 
Confab Is Succey 








Valuable Ideas on Publicity, Mey, 
bership and Programs Are 
Brought Out 





J. H. WILSON IN CHARQ 





Furey Describes the Pittsburgh Te; 
nique—A. W. Hogue and Roger 
B. Hull Are Heard 











Despite the fact that it came at tk 
end of a hot and busy day, the conte. 
ence of local association officers Tug. 
day evening attracted a capacity turnot, 


























This was a convention feature that wa nuitie: 
introduced last year and its increas 
popularity indicates that it has become; 
convention fixture. 

J. Hawley Wilson, Massachusetts Mi. | 
tual, Peoria, Ill., was in general charg pate E 


as chairman of the conference committe 
on local association problems. He it 
troduced Elles M. Derby, who acted a 
chairman of the hour devoted to the dis 
cussion of membership features. Th 
principal speaker on this subject was Vj, 
Rankin Furey, who is co-general agent 
with his illustrious father in Pittsburgh 
for the Berkshire Life. 

Mr. Furey had a story to tell, sine 
Pittsburgh made the great membership 
record of the year and is being awardel 
the Charles Jerome Edwards member 
ship trophy. The paid membership in 
Pittsburgh is now 1,200. That is about 
50 per cent of the licensed agents of the 
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city. If the same ratio prevailed natior- I 
wide, he pointed out that the Nationd Mr. V 
association would have a membership in 1907. A 
excess of 120,000 and would be five times oles he 
as powerful as it is today. ainens 

Increased the Overhead pod pI 

The Pittsburgh association, he ti Equitab 
called, was started 50 years ago and a BP average 
tained a membership of about 250 which HM about $ 
it held until about 10 years ago. AIR paid for 
that time the leaders decided that th i volume 
Pittsburgh association did not represett I of large 
the insurance business of the city and ac IM ber of | 
cordingly, set out to increase its sit IP has beer 
Office space was rented, a full time secre IR force o 
tary and stenographer were employed IRF times in 
The overhead, having been increased, the IM tary, tre 
association was forced to increase iti BM cago As 
membership. Dues were set at $1 ¢ (Mand in | 
month for agents and $3 for managers 
That caused a loss of a few members, bit 
soon the membership began to increast. The n 
The financial problems disappeared de RF 124, tyir 
spite the increased overhead. The ranks Bp 1932, bu 
of the industrial men were appealed t) B% the mee 
and Mr. Furey expressed the belief there Bi} current 
is no reason to draw the line betweet Bi ified for 
industrial and ordinary workers in loc 18 not 
associations. Industrial leaders can bef Chairm 
included in the directorate and features By announ: 
of interest to industrial people can be are life 
included in the programs. ts ive 

pro 
Sought 100% Membership throug! 

An attempt was made to get 100 per ain 
cent membership by agencies, but this Th 
proved to be feasible only where 100 Fad 
percent membership was required 0 Patong 
those agents who are definitely estab pee di 
lished in the business. Tnsurat 

The best salesmen in town were % By oy 
pointed to the membership committee. Their 
supervisors’ section was organized. I were ci 
Furey observed that the supervisors @" Bona 44, 
be made a potent factor in membership 
work. 

Membership grew to 1,000 in five years At tl 
but in 1932 the association ran into heavy By man Sr 
weather. Great difficulty was expel B® tinguis 
enced in collecting dues from so may B} nedy, 
sources. The turnover of members Wa Life U 
terrific. Money-making ventures such # 9 nor C} 
carnivals and boat-rides were resorted E. Bre 

on BE preside 





but this only caused resentment. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 38) 
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Vy Men, : 
At BRound Table Elects 
Wright as Chairman 
TARGIEY 
Eugene Stinde and Grant Taggart 
+h Tee Serve with Him on 1936 | 
oger Executive Committee 
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'ax Problems, Business Insurance, An- 
nuities and Their Uses Discussed 
by Premier Producers 





etts Mu 
1 charge 
ym Mitte 


He in 


At the business session of the Million 
Dollar Round Table Tuesday, Harry T. 
Wright, Equitable Life of New York, 
Chicago, who has been active in the 
round table ever since its organization, 
was chosen as chairman for next year, 
succeeding Caleb R. Smith, Massachu- 
setts Mutual, Ann Arbor, Mich., this 
year’s chairman, who proved an espe- 
cially capable presiding officer. Serv- 
ing with Mr. Wright on the executive 
committee for the coming year will be 


ttsburgh 


11, since 


en Eugene B. Stinde, Northwestern Mu- 
nember. ae tal, St. Louis, and Grant Taggart, 
rship in Cowley, Wyo., who has for years main- 
's aboit tained a million dollar production rec- 
of the ord in very sparsely settled territory. 
— New Chairman’s Career 

perc Mr. Wright joined the Equitable in 
ve times 1907. After three years in the cashier’s 


office he felt a calling to “try out the 
business.” His record in the field has 
been phenomenal. . For the past 12 
vears he has been a member of the 


he ti Equitable Million Dollar Club and his 
and a: average annual production has been 
) which about $1,285,000. In his best year he 
70. ABS paid for $1,800,000. His huge annual 
hat th I volume of new business is not made up 
preseil Be of large cases alone. His average num- 
anda MS ber of cases yearly the past 12 years 
ts sizt HS has been 120 and he has led the Chicago 
e sect ME force of the Equitable a number of 
ployed HF times in paid cases. He is a past secre- 
ed, the IS tary, treasurer and director of the Chi- 
ase is Be cago Association of Life Underwriters 
t $1 1 and in 1930 served as president. 

nagers. 

ars, but Large Number Qualify 

crease. The number qualifying this year was 
ed dt IRF 124, tying the high mark established in 
» ranks BS 1932, but only about 50 were on hand for 
iled to BS the meeting. Of this 124, 86 were by 
f there BS current production and 28 of these qual- 
etwetl BB ifed for the first time. “Tell me there 
1 local BG is not some business being written,” 
san bt BS Chairman Smith commented. when he 






atures Be announced these figures. The others 
an be are life members, who have qualified 
hy three successive years of million dol- 
ar production. The 86 who qualified 
through production showed a total of 
0 per fee Slightly over $118,000,000, an average 
t this fee Of approximately $1,400,000 each. 
e 100 he general theme of the round table 
ed oie Session this year was “Building and 
estab Je Conserving American Estates.” This 
was divided into three subjects: “Life 
e ap Nsurance for Tax Purposes,” “Busi- 
ee, A me Insurance” and “Annuities and 
. Mr. heir Various Uses.” The first two 
s cal fe WEre considered at the morning session 
rship ee *2d the third in the afternoon. 
; Many Distinguished Guests 
years, At the opening of the session, Chair- 
heavy man Smith introduced a number of dis- 
pil tinguished guests, including W. A. Ken- 
mally} nedy, Winnipeg, president Canadian 





5 was 
ch as 
ed to 
Con- 


Life Underwriters Association; Gover- 
nor Clyde L. Herring of Iowa; Charles 
Brown, Mutual Life of New York, 
President of the Des Moines associa- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 8) 















Management More Than Capital; 


Business Insurance Protects It 


By DR. C. E. ALBRIGHT. 

(Dr. Albright, premier producer of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life, talked at the 
Million Dollar Round Table on selling 
business insurance.) 


Corporation. insurance has always 
been interesting to me, although when 
asked what percentage of my total busi- 
ness was corporation insurance I have 
had to say that it was never over 30 
percent. The past few years, the writ- 
ing of corporation insurance has seemed 
to me at times to be a decadent busi- 
ness; the corporations were making very 
little or no money and in many cases 
losing money; consequently, there was 
nothing to insure. A prospect for in- 
surance must have a future, otherwise 
there is not anything there to insure. 

The first question that arises in con- 
nection with corporation insurance is, 
“Why is it taken?” Just like personal 
insurance, because of the uncertainty of 
life. It may be possible to figure with 
more accuracy the amount of corpora- 
tion insurance required to cover a given 
risk than it is to cover a risk for per- 
sonal insurance. If you lose the man- 
agement of any successful corporation 
you take out the good will of that cor- 
poration and the good will is usually de- 
pendent upon the management. The 
management of a successful corporation 
usually revolves around the personality 
of one man. Management is worth 
more as a rule to any business than 
the capital invested in it. 


Money Mixed With Management 


In the past money has been worth 
5 per cent. Nobody knows what it is 
worth now, sometimes 1% per cent and 
sometimes 2 per cent, but it used to be 
worth 5 per cent. But when that 5 per 
cent money was mixed with manage- 
ment in a successful business, it was 
able to earn 15 per cent. If it did not 
earn 15 per cent it was not a very good 
business. I have in mind many cor- 
porations that did not long survive the 
death of the principal factor in the busi- 
ness. 

A very interesting case happened that 
I know of. At the time the principal 





died the company was one of the most 
successful shoe manufacturing concerns 
in Wisconsin, which is one of the shoe 
manufacturing centers of the United 
States. The principal of this concern 
having died, one of the executor’s part- 
ners, realizing the value of the deceased 
in the business, asked the executor if 
he intended to wind up the business. 
The executor replied: “Of course not. 
It would certainly be unwise to wind up 
a business that was at the head of a 
successful industry.” And the partner 
said: “Your principal is dead and you 
will have to have a management to con- 
tinue that business, and a management 
is difficult to get.” The executor saw 
the point and said: “We shall secure 
another man for the job and if he does 
not prove satisfactory we can get an- 
other and we will continue to change 
until we find the right man.” 


Difficulty Pointed Out. 

The executor’s partner then pointed 
out the difficulty as he saw it of securing 
a satisfactory head for the business, 
particularizing on the fact that men 
would come to him seeking a position, 
highly recommended, but if he looked 
far enough back into the past, some 
weak spot would be found. If such a 
man had sufficient ability to operate a 
business, a successful business of that 
kind, he would have had a business of 
his own and would not be available for 
that particular business. 

The executor took no stock in what 
his partner said but immediately took 
on a man who was replaced shortly by 
another man and then he was replaced 
by still another man, who also proved 
unsatisfactory. The management con- 
tinued to undergo changes until the firm 
went from first place in that particular 
industry to last place in the industry and 
a few years later was wound up entirely. 
The estate of this man we are talking 
about was liquidated eventually, with 
very little left. 

Another large manufacturing com- 
pany was under the domination of its 
principal owner, who provided the com- 


pany with $600,000 insurance on his own 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 35) 
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“Millionaires” Consider Live Topics 


Effect of 1935 Tax 
Act on Estates Told 


Complications Resulting from 
Changes in Federal Statutes 
Are Explained 


WEALTHY MEN AROUSED 


Outstanding Problem Today Concerns 
Methods of Giving Up Incidence 
of Ownership 


By NATHANIEL H. SEEFURTH 


The most significant development, I 
think, in the last three years has been 
the tremendous increase in federal 
taxes, particularly the estate tax, the 
income tax, and the introduction of the 
gift tax. Prior to June 6, 1932, the 
estate tax was relatively unimportant. 
Income tax rates were relatively low. 

Take the estate tax, for example. 
Here are a few figures: A $200,000 
estate prior to June 6, 1932, actually paid 
to the federal government $300 after 
taking its credit for state inheritance 
taxes. Under the law now in effect, 
that estate pays $18,600. That is com- 
pared with $300. On a $1,000,000 estate, 
the tax was formerly $8,300, relatively 
a drop in the bucket. Now it is $177,- 
800. On a $5,000,000 estate, the tax 
formerly was $97,900. Now it is a little 
over $1,500,000. 

Is it any wonder that people are con- 
cerned? Is it any wonder that a man 
with $1,000,000 will listen carefully to 
taking the top $100,000 of that estate 
and setting up an irrevocable trust for 
his wife and his children? The com- 
bined state inheritance and federal and 
state tax on that top $100,000 in most 
states is at least $29,000. If he has made 
no previous taxable gifts under the pres- 
ent law, he can give away that $100,000 
at a gift tax of a little over $1,100; after 
the first of the year a little over $3,100. 
Relatively the same income tax saving 
can be shown through transferring in- 
come out of the high brackets into the 
low brackets. 


Great Lever for Arousing Interest 


This new revenue act has given you 
men, particularly, the best lever for 
arousing interest for writing big busi- 
ness that you have ever had. For the 
first time wealthy men are really con- 
cerned. 

When you reflect on those figures that 
I have just given, is it any wonder that 
the wealthy man wasn’t much concerned 
in 1930 or 1931 about the estate tax? 
If he could leave $1,000,000 and pay the 
federal government $8,300, what par- 
ticular point was there in tax saving? 
His federal. estate tax today is some- 
thing like 18 per cent, and it is not that 
18 per cent, but it is the cost of selling 
the securities and liquidating, to pay 
that cash, and the problem really is 
acute. 

From the estate tax standpoint, I 
think there is only one outstanding 
problem for you to concern yourselves 
with, and that is the matter of giving up 
the incidence of ownership. There is 
absolutely no point in a wealthy man 
buying life insurance and retaining con- 
trol. Why should he pay $30 a thou- 


sand and have the beneficiaries, perhaps, 
get $600, which runs his cost really up 
to nearly $45 a thousand? It is simply 
a foolish thing to do, so that when the 


wealthy man takes out life insurance or 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 9) 
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Specific Uses for Annuities 


Described by “Millionaires” 


By STUART F. SMITH 
Connecticut General Life, Philadelphia 
(Before Million Dollar Round Table) 


I have picked six of what I call nor- 
mal, available types of annuity sales out 
of a group in my agency. I will start out 
with a very simple use of an annuity, 
where an annuity does a job nothing else 
can do. This is the case of a corpora- 
tion department head who is today faced 
with the problem of retirement. We 
will get more of these cases as we go 
into the years. This man has perhaps 
saved $1,000 in cash and $5,000 in securi- 
ties and he has been able to carry dur- 
ing his working life $30,000 of life insur- 
ance, which has a cash value of, say, 
$16,000. He is being retired by his com- 
pany on a pension of $150 a month. He 
would like to have an income beginning 
next week of $250 a month, and in the 
event of his death or that of his wife, he 
would like to have the one remaining 
have $175 a month. 

The only way to solve the problem is 
by a combination of annuities. This par- 
ticular case involved the purchase of a 
small longer life annuity for the two of 
them, putting part of his life insurance 
on the paid-up basis and the purchase and 
use of another part of it, cashing it in 
and taking the income now under the 
options, and the purchase by his wife 
with part of the cash value of his life 
insurance of an annuity on her life. It 
is a simple type of case, but it is a case 
where we need the annuity and we must 
have it to solve the problem. 


Taking Care of Servants 


There are cases of wealthy men in 
Pennsylvania, at least, who would like to 
take care of loyal servants, people who 
have been very close to them for many 
years. They don’t want to make them a 
bequest in their will. In Pennsylvania 
that would involve a 10 percent inheri- 
tance tax. We have closed four cases of 
that type, where these wealthy men have 
seen fit to purchase annuities for these 
people, in two of the cases without the 
knowledge of the people. The company 
was willing to issue them if evidence 





could be furnished as to date of birth and 
various information. In all of the cases 
where the annuity payments were paid to 
the man himself until his death and then 
continued to the servants, they weren’t 
individually very great but still that is a 
source of business. 
Provide for Loyal Employes 

We had another case where a small 
corporation but a good one had a very 
definite desire to take care of certain em- 
ployes who had been loyal. They had 
only $36,000 with which to make this pro- 
vision. They purchased single premium 
preferred cash annuities. The contracts 
were payable to the corporation with the 
right to change those not reserved by the 
corporation under full beneficiary con- 
trol, under which the company could 
surrender the contracts before or after 
maturity, but under which they made 
agreements with the employes that 
should the cash value be withdrawn the 
employe’s signature was necessary. It 
was rather an interesting case because it 
allowed them to purchase with a compar- 
atively small amount of money a fund for 
a few employes and let the corporation 
control it in the event of the relationship 
between the company and the individual 
changing in the interim, with a small 
amount of money allowed to accomplish 
the subjective. 


Protecting Inventor‘s Rights 

One other interesting case that came to 
my attention this year, and that was not 
an uncommon situation, was where a 
man invents something and sells the in- 
vention to the corporation, not for a 
lump sum, because he don’t want all that 
in income tax, but for a sum which he is 
to receive in installments over a period of 
years. One of my agents was successful 
in selling the corporation the idea. It 
was bothered with this problem 10 years 
of $10,000 that they were going to pay to 
the man, and was pursuaded to purchase 
a single premium temporary annuity for 
11 years with 10 years guaranteed, which 
cost $86,000. They got rid of $100,000 
obligation for $86,000 cash now, and the 
inventor is very much pleased about it, 
because he got the guarantee of the $10,- 





000, separate and distinct from the haz- 
ards of that particular corporation. 
* * * 


H. G. MOSLER, Los Angeles: I had 
a very interesting case that I think we 
could capitalize on in talking to people 
who have estates and who have money 
they want to keep control of during their 
lifetime, but at their death wish to make 
a distinct contribution to their heirs 
through the medium of insurance and 
annuities. This was the widow of Lon 
Chaney, who died last year. She had 
her mother, Lon Chaney’s step-mother, 
a sister who had two boys, and a brother 
who had a wife and one child.. She re- 
alized that if at her death she left this 
money outright to them it would be dis- 
sipated in a very short time. The will 
provided $60 a month for her mother for 
life: $50 a month to Chaney’s step- 
mother; $100 a month to her sister, and 
at the sister’s death $20,000 to the chil- 
dren; $100 a month to her brother, after 
his death $100 a month to his wife, and 
after the wife’s death $10,000 to the child. 

That is quite a complicated case but 
this is the way we worked it out. Mrs. 
Chaney’s sister was 41% years old, and 
uninsurable. She was to receive $100 a 
month for life, and at her death $10,000 
to go to each of her two children. So 
we purchased a combination single pre- 
mium insurance and annuity in the 
amount of $20,000 which produced $52.28 
a month for her life time. That left us 
short $47.42 per month, so we bought an 
additional annuity in the amount of $47.42 
per month. So at Mrs. Chaney’s death 
she receives the income for life, $100 a 
month, and each of the boys receive 
$10.00 apiece. 

For the brother it is a little more com- 
plicated because he is to receive $100 a 
month for his life, after his death his wife 
is to receive $100, and at her death their 
child is to receive $10,000. Here is the 
way we worked this: On his life we 
purchased a single premium and annuity 
life contract providing $28.70 per month, 
and a $10,000 life insurance contract 
which at his death remained with the 
company at interest payable to the wife 
during her lifetime. Then we purchased 
a joint annuity survivorship annuity for 
the brother and his wife in the amount 
of $71.30 which made a total of $100 per 
month during his lifetime. After he died 
the wife would continue to receive the 
$71.30 from the joint life survivorship 
annuity, and the interest from the life 
insurance would make up the difference 


——<—$———— 
between $71.30 and $100, at her death the 
$10,000 would go to the child. 





. this can best be accomplished by sellin 
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Left to right—Barney Shields, Great National, Dallas; Alva Carlton, Great Southern, Houston; Dave Bintliff, American 


National, Houston; H. K. C 


assidy, Pacific Mutual, Houston, chairman On-to-Houston Committee; T. M. Riehle, New 


York, president National Association; E. W. Owen, Sun Life, Detroit; Frank Simmen, Great Southern, Galveston; Balie 
T. Cantrell, Great Southern, Austin; A. Walton Litz, Great Southern, Nashville. Kneeling—Edward Booth, Pacific Mutual, 


Port Arthur, Texas. 








Valuable Suggestions on 
Conservation Presentej 
> 
Some valuable suggestions on conse. 
vation of business were made by J, ¢ 
Callahan, Metropolitan Life, St. Loni 
who is also secretary of the National 
sociation, in his report as chairman of th 
conservation committee... The  repoy 
finds that the major difficulty in dealing 
with the problem arises from “the lag 
of realization by both the home off, 
and the field that conservation begins 
the time the application is written an 
not when ‘the policy has run’ over j 
grade period and’ the home office cop. 
mences to deluge the former insure 
with a flood of form letters.” 

It is urged that more emphasis be py 
on writing business on binding receip\ 
as the fact that the policyholder has; 
cash equity in the transaction tends 4 
persistency of business. It is declare 
that volume of business should be def, 
nitely subordinated to quality and thy 








the business so thoroughly that the pol 
icyholder is moved to pay his initial pre. 
mium at once. 


Must Maintain Steady Contact 

The successful agent, it is held, is th 
one who maintains steady contact wih 
his policyholders, keeping them sold 
the value of what they own. Where f 
nancial conditions are such that. policy 
loans are unavoidable, methods of loan 
repayments should be pointed out ani 
emphasized. The importance of the re 
newal income to the agent from th 
financial standpoint. is also strongly em. 
phasized. First year commissions ar 
referred to as. constituting the agent’ 
salary, renewal commissions as his 2 
cumulation margin. 

Greater care is urged in the selection 
and training of agents, as an improved 
caliber of agency force will result ina 
better grade of business and more cot- 
servation at the source. ; 


Company Agreement Cited 

The great opening ‘offered for th 
twister by the flood of policy loans ‘start 
ing in 1932 is pointed out and it is stated 
that many agents, pressed for busines 
and finding -it difficult’ to write in recett 
years “have followed the path of “leas 
resistance” and replaced existing “pol 
cies, burdened by liens, with new it 
Reference is made to the tt 
port of the conservation committee of th 
Life Office Management Association ani 
‘the inter-company agreement on replat: 
ment of business sponsored by the Lift 
Agency Officers Association and signe 
by 55 companies. 

Participation in the agreement by mot 
companies is needed, he said. The int: 
vidual agent and local associations should 
support the pact. ; 

National advertising is’ important ™ 
promoting conservation. Some’ of this 
advertising: should be directed towart 
causing people: to review their insurant 
holdings, to gain an appreciation of whit 
they have and should urge them to tt 
tain their holdings. The public shoull 
be requested to call in their insurantt 
agent during life insurance week and 90 
over their policies. 


Cassidy, Schnabel on Hand 
Early to Plug for Housto 


H. K. Cassidy, Pacific Mutual, Hous 
ton, and O. P. Schnabel, Jefferson Stant: 
ard, San Antonio, arrived early to stat 
plugging in behalf of Houston for the 
1936 convention. Some 80 other Texals 
arrived Monday morning on a spel 
train that had been made up at Dallas 
Mr. Cassidy is president of the Texa 
Association of Life Underwriters 4! 
chairman of the On-to-Houston cor 
mittee while Mr. Schnabel is the imme 
diate past president of the Texas ass” 
ciation. ; 
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Direct Mail Plows 
Field for Producer 
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By SENECA M. GAMBLE 
Massachusetts Mutual Life 



























We are to discuss direct mail as your 
silent partner, as your helper in the 
praiseworthy work which you are 
doing. et 

No matter how altruistic you may be, 
you are a life underwriter because you 
see in the selling of life insurance an 
opportunity to earn money. Your ulti- 
mate objective therefore is to produce 


a enough business to earn a livelihood 
1, is te MM for you and for those who are de- 
ict with pendent upon you. It is a basic fact 
sold 1M that the income you earn must be pre- 
here f- M ceded by the sale, the interview, the 
t policy call, the planning, and the prospecting. 
Of loa Into each of these factors, and linking 
ut ani them together, there must merge the 
the te morale of the salesman himself. 

om the 

gly em. Considers the Problems 


Ons are : 
What are the problems which con- 


a J, 

hee front you and how can direct mail 
assist you in solving the problems? 

election Many times we hear salesmen in 

iprovel a Vatious lines complain of the shortage 

lt ingen Of buying power, and some go so far 

re con [ae 28 to Say that nobody has any money. 


Under date of Aug. 17 a newspaper re- 
ported that more than $21,000,000 had 
i been poured into the hoppers at race 


‘or the ttacks in Massachusetts during the first 
s start: Me 194 days of the recently legalized pari- 
; stated ae Mutuel betting. On your streets and 
usines ae Uighways there are swarms of new 
“recent fe MOtor cars, all representing a manifes- 
“ea fe tation of purchasing power. Speaking 
g -pol generally, the most prevalent need is 
ew it (ae "0t.more buying power. 
the re _ Developments in recent years have 
, of the me creased many fold the. already great 
on and fe COMfidence which our public has in life 
eplace. fae MSurance as a means toward creating 
ie Life and conserving estates. Our public is 
signel fa Tore life insurance minded than ever 
before. The greatest need is not 
y more Propaganda of a wholesale nature, to 
e ind- ame Crease confidence in our business. 
shoul Market Not Saturated 
ant it There are millions of men and women 
of this who own no life insurance. A vast ma- 
ywards fe JOtity of those who are insured have 
uranct inadequate protection for their old age 
f whit am ad for their dependents. A saturated 
to re market is not your problem. 
should What, then are your most prevalent 
srance fe PTOblems and how can direct mail 





assist you in solving them? 

Is there one of us who will not ad- 
mit in the seclusion of our innermost 
consciousness that our most difficult 
Problem lies within ourselves? By na- 
ture we are not systematic and per- 
sistent in doing those things which we 
know that we must do for our am- 
bitions to be gratified. It is an easy 
Matter for us to determine from a 
review of what we have done, at least a 
air approximation of the number of 
Prospects we must list, the number of 


calls we must make, how many inter- 


ind go 








iston 













pecial aoe we must obtain, and how many 
alles WR of a we must close to earn each $100 
Texas vd € Income we require. But it is not 
and .€aSy matter for us to be steadfast in 





tr the job which is necessary in 
2 er for us to earn all of the money 
mi need. Direct mail offers to help you 
Overcoming this difficult problem 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 31) - 
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Taxation and Its Relation to 
Life Insurance Seminar Topic 





In opening the seminar on “Taxation 
and Life Insurance,” N. H. Seefurth of 
Chicago outlined briefly the federal and 
state tax systems, often overlapping, 
and said the advanced underwriter must 
have a working knowledge of all these 
forms of taxation, since it so vitally 
affects the situation of his wealthy 
prospects. Furthermore, the existence 
of these numerous taxes, and their in- 
creasing importance, make life insur- 
ance stand out as the one form of prop- 
erty most advantageous from the tax 
standpoint. 

He pointed out that there is really 
no such thing as a tax-exempt bond, 
but that there is such a thing as tax- 
exempt life insurance so far as the 
owner is concerned. In that connection 
he said: 

“The insured may control up to 
$40,000 of life insurance without federal 
estate tax, and in practically all states 
without state inheritance tax. If he 
holds the insurance until the time of his 
death there will be no income tax what- 
soever, either during his lifetime, or 
upon collection of the proceeds by his 
beneficiaries. During the time that he 
holds the insurance there will be no 
property tax. 


Danger in a Little Knowledge 


“There is no form of property more 
completely tax exempt than life insur- 
ance up to $40,000. But it is not with 
this comparatively modest amount that 
we are particularly interested. There 
are no outstanding problems in connec- 
tion with an amount of insurance less 
than $40,000 payable to named bene- 
ficiaries. Yet, the vast majority of pros- 
pects will have $40,000 of insurance, 
or less, and therein lies the reason why 
only a few life underwriters need be 
much concerned with the matters that 
we are going to take up. It is those 
whose life insurance exceeds $40,000, 
and ‘whose general estates also exceed 

000, who' require particular atten- 
tion.” 

He emphasized the necessity for 
painstaking and accurate knowledge 
before an attempt is made to render tax 
service in connection with life insur- 
ance. He said that much harm has been 
done through utterly false statements 
made by men who would not take the 
time and trouble to prepare themselves. 
He also warned emphatically against 
attempting to create tax problems for 
the vast number of prospects who ac- 
tually do not-have them; but who should 





be sold on the obvious need for family 
protection and old age income. 


Questions of Especial Importance 


He divided the field into three 
general subjects: (1) Income taxes; 
(2) property taxes, and (3) state and 
inheritance taxes, summarizing the law 
and regulations on each point and the 
decisions, if any. 

He outlined some questions that he 
considers of outstanding importance, 
the first five being applicable to the 
federal income tax law: 

To what extent are the death 
benefits under a life insurance contract 
subject’ to income tax? 

“This is a broader question than 
might appear on the surface,” Mr. See- 
furth said. “We customarily think that 
life insurance proceeds are not subject 
to income tax. Nevertheless, the law 
specifically provides otherwise where 
there has been an assignment of a life 
insurance policy for a valuable consid- 
eration. Furthermore, the regulations 
have evolved rather detailed and com- 
plicated rules applicable to amounts re- 
ceived under the options of settlement.” 

What is the income tax situation 
during the lifetime of the insured, or 
upon the surrender or maturity of the 
contract during his lifetime? 

This question takes in a wide variety 
of situations, including the status of 
dividends, additions to cash value, ma- 
turity of endowments, and payment of 
endowments under options of settle- 
ment. 

Tax on Annuity Income 


3. To what extent does the income 
tax law apply to annuity income? 

This covers immediate annuities, both 
refund and non-refund, and joint and 
survivorship annuities; also pensions 
taken out under a pension plan to 
which employers and employes are con- 
tributors. 

4. What income tax rules are ap- 
plicable to business life insurance? 

This question covers the deductibility 
of premiums and treatment of business 
life insurance as a reserve rather than 
a part of surplus. 

5. What is the income tax situation 
with respect to life insurance trusts? 

Under this question he proposed to 
discuss both funded and _ unfunded 
trusts, whether created by the insured 
or by the beneficiary who is the owner 
of the policy. 

6. In what ways do the state income 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 30) 





Renewed Demand for 
Business Insurance 


Accomplishes Seven Purposes — 
Just as Important for Small 
as Big Concern 





NEEDED BY PARTNERSHIPS 





Replaces Loss of Valuable Life—Re- 
tires Decedent’s Interest—Acts 
As Shock Absorber 





By LEON GILBERT SIMON 
New York City 


The increasing complexity of busi- 
ness has enhanced the importance of 
business leaders. Just as the loss of its 
commanding officers turns an army into 
an undisciplined horde, so the loss of 
the managerial brains of a business en- 
terprise has a distinct depreciating ef- 
fect upon the organization. One of the 
major problems of .modern manage- 
ment has been to find a method of 
absorbing and minimizing this loss. 
Life insurance has provided a solution 
to this problem in the form of business 
insurance. 

Business insurance is essentially life 
insurance applied to business needs. It 
is a mistake to believe that business in- 
surance applies only to big business 
interests. By analogy, it is just as im- 
portant to the small concern as the 
$5,000 or $10,000 life insurance policy is 
to the laboring man’s widow. The ma- 
jority of business insurance policies 
being written today are of compar- 
atively small denomination, the average 
being about $8,000. Practically every 
small’ storekeeper and owner of a 
moderate sized wholesale or jobbing 
business is in real need of business in- 
surance. 

Business insurance is being applied 
every day for use among corporate en- 
terprises. For example, the president of 
a corporation is insured for the benefit 
of the corporation because of the fact 
that upon his death the company will 
be unable to replace him quickly and 
the loss of his valuable services may 
mean a slackening up in every branch 
of the business and a resulting financial 
loss. This financial loss is absorbed by 
business insurance. 

Business insurance is essential in 


both corporations and partnerships. It 
|CONTINUED ON PAGE 29) 
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Con Mu Topics 


IT’S BEING DONE—Prepayments 
were secured in 4514% of the cases, 
according to a study of 2,000 recent 
sales by Connecticut Mutual repre- 
sentatives ... Always try to get cash 
with app. If your prospect asks if 
it .is “necessary,” reply that it is 


“customary.” 
* * * 


WHY NOT?—An objection is usu- 
ally an excuse. It is human nature 
to close up when anyone (presum- 
ably) is going to take something, 
especially money, away from you. 


SHOEMAKER’S CHILDREN— 
You want to know what a dentist 
does for his teeth .. . You want to 
know what a doctor does for his 
children . . . And, your prospects 
want to know what you do about 
your insurance ... Have you 
enough? Is it well arranged? If 
you can take your own medicine you 
will be surprised to see how much 
easier it is for the prospect to take 
it, too. * * * 
TYPICAL—When Lev Flournoy of 
the Columbus Citizen asked 20 peo- 
ple what they needed for future 
happiness, 19 of them said “Money” 
and the twentieth said “Security.” 
Life insurance can take care of all 
these 20 persons in a guaranteed 
way. * * * 

HOW DO YOU DO?—One way of 
going about the matter of prospect- 
ing in a definite, systematic manner, 
is to set aside an afternoon a week 
just for the purpose of meeting new 
people. Take the afternoon off and 
go out and meet people you have 
never met before. 

* 


a * 
WHY PEOPLE BUY—Research 
is said to disclose the fact that only 
15% of the people buy on logic and 
reason, and 85% make their deci- 
sion on emotion. 


* * * 
HOW TO START THE DAY 
RIGHT—Do you find it hard to get 
started in the morning? If you do, 
try to make your first contact some- 
one who generally arrives at his 
office early. In this way, you will 
have to get out early yourself. 

* * * 


A LONG WAY TO GO—How 
much have you saved to date? At 
that rate, how much will you have at 
Retirement age? 


se * 
RESOLUTION—Resolve to make 
at least one new acquaintance every 
day of the year. 

* 


* * 
A SALE EITHER WAY—Did you 
ever stop to think that whenever 
you make a call or attempt to in- 
terview, you are either a salesman 
or a buyer? Either you sell your 
prospect an idea or he sells you his. 


SYSTEMS—Do you work at Pros- 
pecting in the same definite, sys- 
tematic way that you work at the job 
of converting a prospect into an 
applicant? The system is not so 
important, provided you have one 
and provided you work at it. 
*x 


* * 

PROSPECTING—Study ways and 
means of securing leads; it’s a lot 
easier than wasting hours wonder- 
ing and worrying—“Where can I go 
now?” * * & 
TIME CONTROL—Says one Con- 
necticut Mutual agent, “Invariably 
when I meet a life insurance man 
and he tells me that his business is 
poor, I find that he does not have a 
working schedule, nor does he make 
any attempt to control his time.” 
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Structure 


Building Up Agency 
Prestige Important 


Results Obtained by Newark 
Agency Over Four-Year Pe- 
riod Are Described 


NOW FAVORABLY KNOWN 


Good Will Developed Among Other 
Agencies for Surplus, Substandard 
ines—Good Publicity Secured 


By C. J. ZIMMERMAN 
General Agent Connecticut Mutual 


(This address was delivered at the man- 
agers and general agents session.) 


It is the desire of every general agent 
and manager either to increase the size 
of his agency or to improve the quality 
of his production, or, to do both. 
Fundamentally, the importance to the 
general agent of building prestige is 
just as great as for the individual agent. 
It should be the individual agent’s en- 
deavor to be different from other life 
insurance men so that when he calls on 
a prospect he will stand out from his 
15 competitors who normally will call 
on that same prospect in a 12-months 
period. If he comes with a great deal 
of prestige, which means a proper in- 
troduction and a high recommendation, 
assuring him of a good interview, the 
sale is half made. 


Agency Prestige Defined 


It is perhaps important to define what 
we mean by agency prestige. Briefly, 
we might say that it is the reputation 
of the agency among life insurance men 
and among non-life insurance men. 
This reputation in turn is the reflection 
of the spirit and morale of the general 
agent and his organization. 

How can building agency prestige 
help the general agent in his funda- 
mental duties? They are: Recruiting 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 22) 





of Managers Section is Recast 





C. L. U’s Add to Present and 
Long-Time Profit of Manager 


By PAUL F. CLARK 
General Agent John Hancock, Boston 


Address given before meeting of man- | 


agers and general agents section. 


Year by year the C. L. U. movement 
gains momentum. Already the C. L. 
U.’s number about 5 per cent of the 
membership of the National Associ- 
ation of Life Underwriters, and within 
the not distant future this percentage 
is expected to increase five-fold. It is 
imperative that those responsible for 
agency management recognize that the 
tentative, experimental period is already 
past, the C. L. U. movement is an estab- 
lished going concern. What, then, are 
the merits or defects of the C. L. U. 
from the general agent’s point of view? 

Many of us have heard the doubts 
and fears expressed by certain general 
agents as to the effect of the C. L. U. 
movement upon the immediate sales of 
their agents and the profits of the 
agency. Some managers have felt that 
the study and preparation for the C. 
L. U. examinations would divert their 
agents from selling and make profitless 
students of them. Their feeling has 
been that if a man can sell he will sell 
anyway and does not need the C. L. U. 
designations. Their concern has been 
with the immediate effect upon the 
sales sheet and the profit and loss state- 
ment. Do the facts substantiate these 
doubts and fears? 


Questionnaire Tells the Story 


It would be pleasant to speak of 
some of the anticipated beneficial ef- 
fects of the C. L. U. movement upon 
life underwriting in the future. The 
immediate task, however, is that of 
appraisal of the C. L. U. from the gen- 
eral agent’s point of view. Such an 
appraisal must be based upon facts, 
upon factors already experienced. 

Accordingly, I recently sent a ques- 
tionnaire to certain outstanding general 
agents and managers. I should have 
liked to have sent it to every agency 
which has two or more C. L. U.’s, but 





I was limited to those agencies which 
I personally knew had C. L. Us. 
Eleven questionnaires with complete 


information were returned to me from 


| nine of the different cities in the coun- 


try. Eleven different companies were 
represented. The facts reported coy- 
ered 81 C. L. U.’s, whose paid business 
last year was in excess of 18 million 
dollars. In other words, these question- 
naires provided the data on about eight 
per cent of the present C. L. U.’s in the 
United States. The detailed facts are 
shown on the table which is furnished 
you. The opinions of the general agents 
on the various questions I know you 
will find interesting. They speak from 
experience in their own agencies with 
their C. L. U.’s. The ideas I desire to 
present to you today are based, there- 
fore, not only upon the experience in 
my own agency, but upon the facts 
reported to me from these various 
agencies throughout the United States. 


Aid in Recruiting 


Is the C. L. U. movement of any 
assistance in recruiting new agents? 
Seventy-two per cent of the general 
agents cooperating in this survey re- 
ported that it is. That is a strong and 
significant endorsement of the move- 
ment, isn’t it? The personnel manager 
in our agency tells me that he has 
found the fact, that 12 per cent of our 
people are already C. L. U.’s, that an- 
other 13 per cent have passed one or 
more of the C. L. U. examinations, and 
that about 20 per cent additional have 
begun preparation for the C. L. U. ex- 
aminations, is of great assistance to 
him in his recruiting activities. 

The placement bureaus of colleges 
and universities are impressed with the 
idea that we are offering their graduates 
an opportunity to associate with men 
who are making a serious career of life 
underwriting upon an able professional 
plane. Leaders in business, industry, 
and the professions are more willing to 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 26) 





Local Units Are to 
Send Delegates 


Permanent Plan Is Adopted But 
It Is Purposely Kept 
Loosely Knit 


PROGRAM OF HIGH ORDER 


Curtain Raiser to Big Convention 
Draws Capacity Attendance—Holgar 
Johnson General Chairman 


The structure of the general agents 
and managers section was recast to a 
considerable extent at the annual ses- 
sion Tuesday. Those attending adopted 
a program that was drawn by a special 
committee of which Paul F. Clark, John 
Hancock, Boston, was chairman, and 
which was approved by the executive 
enone at a breakfast session Tues- 
day. 

Holgar Johnson, Penn Mutual, Pitts- 
burgh, general chairman of the meeting, 
explained that the new setup is intended 
to provide a loosely knit group that will 
not develop into an organization within 
an organization; that will be able to 
offer help in organizing local managers’ 
groups and in providing programs for 
such groups. 


Clark Presents New Plan 


Mr. Johnson introduced Mr. Clark, 
who presented the new program in reso- 
lution form and this was adopted. Each 
local managers group is to appoint a 
delegate to the annual meeting. From 
these delegates a nominating committee 
is to be appointed and that committee 
shall present the names of six for elec- 
tion as members of the executive com- 
mittee for a three year term. The sec- 
tion, as a whole, having approved the 
nominees, they are to be recommended 
to the president of the National associa- 
tion for appointment. 

The executive committee will name 
its own chairman and vice-chairman. 
The manager of the Research Bureau 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 27) 
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Office of Education, and published in 


rived at corresponding success. 


Bulletin 34, show that, of 20,000 suc- 
cessful Americans, 18,018 are college 
graduates, 1,960 are high school grad- 
uates, and only 22 of those whose ed- 


ucation stopped at the eighth grade ar- 
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guarantee it. 
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Round Table Elects 
Wright as Chairman 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 

tion; M. C. Nelson, Equitable of New 
York, Des Moines, general convention 
chairman; A. E. Patterson, Penn Mu- 
tual, Chicago, chairman program com- 
mittee; C. Vivian Anderson, Cincinnati, 
immediate past president of the Na- 
tional association and a life member of 
the round table; Lester O. Schriver, 
Peoria, Ill., vice-president National 
association; Roger B. Hull, managing 
director National association; and Man- 
sur B. Oakes, Research and Review 
Service, all of whom spoke briefly. 
T. M. Riehle, National association 
president, round table life member and 
former chairman, spoke of the value of 
the book on “Selection of Risks” by Dr. 
H. W. Dingman, medical director Con- 
tinental Assurance, Chicago, in placing 
rated business. He said that the use of 
that book in his agency had resulted in 
99 per cent placement of rated business. 

In line with the usual practice of pre- 
senting an inscribed gavel to the pre- 
vious year’s chairman, Chairman Smith 
produced the gavel which is to go to 
T. M. Scott, Penn Mutual, Philadelphia, 
last year’s chairman. In the absence of 
Mr. Scott, who is on the high seas re- 
turning from a South American trip, it 
was accepted on his behalf by W. M. 
Duff, Equitable of New York, Pitts- 
burgh. 


Effect of New Tax Law 


The first speaker on the topic, “Life 
Insurance for Tax Purposes,” was N. H. 
Seefurth, Seefurth Service, Chicago, 
who talked on the effect of the new fed- 
eral tax law in its relation to estates. 

Mr. Seefurth’s talk aroused especial 
interest. Questions on various points 
that he had brought up were pro- 
pounded by R. U. Darby, Baltimore; 
D. D. Kelly, Cleveland; W. M. Duff, 
Cleveland; A. M. Sheldon, Minneapolis; 
H. T. Wright, Chicago; L. L. Newman, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., J. J. Coburn, De- 
troit and H. G. Mosler, Los Angeles, 
and answered by the speaker. 

C. Vivian Anderson, who qualified this 
year with a production of $1,820,950, 
spoke on “Estate Conservation and 
Taxation,” making use of the brief he 
prepared for use in the hearings before 
a  ialaanac committee on the tax 
bill. 

Leon Gilbert Simon, Equitable Life, 
New York City, took issue with some 
of Mr. Anderson’s statements on the 
iniquity of inheritance taxes and Mr. 
Anderson started to reply but was cut 
off on a point of order. 

Paul F. Clark, John Hancock Mutual, 
Boston, one of the organizers and first 
chairman of the round table, was the 
final speaker on tax questions, talking on 
“Income, Gift and State Inheritance 
Taxes as Affecting Life Insurance.” 

Among those discussing Mr. Clark’s 
talk or bringing up questions which he 
answered were L. A. Spencer, Youngs- 
town, O.; J. Frank Holmes, Indianapolis; 
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Julius W. Schwab, Indianapolis; Dr, ¢ 
E. Albright, Milwaukee; H. G. Mosle 
Los Angeles, and Stuart Smith, Phil. 
delphia. 


Albright on Corporation Insurance 


The first speaker on the second gen. 
eral topic, ‘““Business Insurance,” was Dr. 
Charles E. Albright, Milwaukee, for 2 
years the leading producer of the North. 
western Mutual and a life member of 
the round table. His topic was “The Ad. 
vantage in Corporation Officials Buying 
Insurance as Such Rather Than as Ip. 
dividuals.” He qualified this year with 
more than $1,500,000 in his own company 
and a large amount with other com. 
panies. 

Julius Eisendrath, Guardian Life, New 
York City, a charter member of the 
round table, spoke on the practical ap. 
plication and definite results of business 
insurance, citing a number of specific 
cases he had closed. 

Eugene B. Stinde, Northwestern My. 
tual Life, St. Louis, a life member of the 
round table, was the closing speaker on 
business insurance and also the last one 
of the morning session, telling of a par. 
ticular form of approach he has used with 
success. 


Morrell Annuity Leader 

The discussion on “Annuities and Their 
Various Uses” at the afternoon session 
was opened with a general review of the 
subject by John Morrell, Equitable Life 
of New York, Chicago, whose produc. 
tion last year was $2,321,000 and for the 
first nine months of this year, $3,100,000, 

Stuart F. Smith, Connecticut General 
Life, Philadelphia, told of several inter- 
esting cases that have come up in his 
agency. George H. Schumacher of 
Cleveland, who was to have been the 
third speaker on annuities, was unable 
to be present. 

Participants in the discussion of an- 
nuities which followed were E. M. Chase, 
New York; H. G. Mosler, Los Angeles; 
L. A. Spencer, Youngstown, O.; H. T. 
Wright, Chicago; L. L. Newman, South 
Bend; D. D. Kelly, Cleveland; R. W. 
Dosier, Oklahoma City, and Paul R. 
Banks, Philadelphia. 

In connection with the idea of pre- 
paring some sort of insignia that mem- 
bers of the round table could use on 
their stationery, Chairman Smith ar- 
nounced that two forms of insignia had 
been prepared by a committee composed 
of Jack Lauer, Cincinnati, chairman; H. 
T. Wright, Chicago, and M. J. Donnelly, 
Newcastle, Pa., one for life members 
and one for those who have qualified 
only for the current year. 

The session was then opened for gen- 
eral discussion, in which W. M. Duff, 
Pittsburgh; Grant Taggart, Cowley, 
Wyo.; J. J. Coburn, Detroit, and T. Les- 
lie Johnson, both qualifying for the first 
time; John Morrell, Chicago, and Dix 
Teachenor, Kansas City, participated. 

Following the election of officers, 
which concluded the session. Chairman- 
elect Wright spoke briefly of his plans for 
the coming year. 


| SUA 


THE NEBRASKA GENERAL AGENCY OF THE = 
NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE CONGRATU- 
LATES THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION ON ITS 
SELECTION OF THIS CITY FOR THE MEET- 
ING, AND COMPLIMENTS THE MEMBERS OF 
THE FRATERNITY IN DES MOINES ON THEIR 
SKILL AND COURTESY AS HOSTS. 


FRANKLIN MANN, GENERAL AGENT AND 
ASSOCIATES, OMAHA. 
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Effect of 1935 Tax 
Act on Estates Told 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 
owns life insurance, he must, of neces- 
sity, give up the incidence of ownership 
or he had better cancel his insurance. 


Foggy Thinking on Subject 

Now, I think there is a lot of foggy 
thinking about this matter of giving up 
the incidence of ownership. There is 
too much of a disposition to say, “Well, 
just assign the policy to your wife. As 
long as you get all the rights out of 
your own control, it is going to be free 
jrom the estate tax at your death,” 
without giving any thought to the pur- 
pose of the insurance, which is absolute- 
ly the first thing to consider. Before 
you can advise a man properly as to the 
giving up of the incidence of ownership, 
you must know why he owns that insur- 
ance. Does he own it for the purpose 
of providing cash to his executor to pay 
the taxes, or does he own it to guaran- 
tee an income to his family, which per- 
haps are the two outstanding uses for 
personal or estate insurance. So that 
must be determined. 

Then to determine the form of the 
transaction: How shall the incidence of 
ownership be given up? Shall it be 
given up through an insurance trust to 
be administered by personal trustees or 
a trust company, or shall the incidence 
of ownership be given up directly to the 
beneficiaries and the policy made pay- 
able on the options or in a lump sum, or 
is there a method of combining those 
two, the insurance trust plus the use of 
the options? 


Insurance Trust Problem Simple 

The problem where an insurance trust 
is to be created is relatively simple, in- 
volving an absolute assignment of the 
policies to the trustee, and a clause in 
the trust instrument to the effect that 
the trust shall be irrevocable, and that 
the trustor reserves no rights either in 
income or principle, either present or 
future. So you have a situation there 
where the corpus of the trust, being the 
insurance policies, is eliminated from 
his taxable estate, and all the provisions 
as to future disposition are contained in 
the trust instrument. If the wife should 
die before the insured, then the chil- 
dren are substituted. If a child dies, 
then his issue; if no issue, fhen the other 
children, and if all are deceased, then 
some specific beneficiary, the next of kin 
of the insured or educational or chari- 
table institutions, or what not. All of 
— taken care of in the trust instru- 
ment. 


_Eliminates Many Complications 
The insurance trust is an excellent 
method of disposing of the incidence of 
ownership, because it eliminates a num- 
ber of rather difficult problems and com- 
Plications. For example, if the wifé 
should die before the insured, there is 
no tax; no part of the proceeds is tax- 
able as a part of her estate. The same 
1s true of the children. A spendthrift 
clause can be put in the trust instru- 
ment to protect that income when it is 
payable to the wife and children. An 
surance trust is a very clean-cut meth- 
shi giving up the incidence of owner- 
In order to get that life insurance 
over into the executor’s hands without 
tax, the trust must contain a provision 
whereby the trustee will use that money 
hs buy assetss from the executor. I 
now a good many trust instruments 
contain this provision that the trustee 
's authorized and empowered to buy 
assets from the executor. I think that 
'S very loose. I never put that provis- 
1on in the trust instruments that I draw. 
— it mandatory upon the trustee 
“ uy such assets as the executor offers, 
Which ice NOt to exceed the value at 
lich the executor is to return that 

Property for inheritance tax purposes. 
in ey not going to put that trustee 
do € Position to judge as to what to 
death: hrs the trustee decides after 
ne, Well, those investments don’t 
So good. We just won’t turn over 





Nl 
the cash. Make the executor liquidate.” | 


I make it mandatory. Then in the will, 
if there are assets such as stock in a 


closed corporation, which the testator | 


wants to be held for the family and not 


sacrificed, I direct in the will that the | 
executor offer that stock at that price | 


to the trustee. There you have your 
machinery set up for exchanging that 
stock for the cash at the fair price, 
which is the price at which it is returned 
for inheritance tax purposes, and you 
have accomplished your purpose. 


Using Options of Settlement 

You will deal, to a large extent, with 
insurance taken out for that purpose, 
so I think you will use the insurance 
trust to a great extent. On the other 
hand, you will use the optional settle- 
ment also to a great extent, because I 
think that it is gradually dawning on 
the wealthy man that there are two 
essential foundations to his program. 
After he has taken care of Uncle Sam, 
he had better take care of his family. 
In other words, taking care of Uncle 
Sam is providing the clean-up fund, and 
taking care of his family is providing 
the backlog of income, and how better 
can it be done than through the options 
of settlement with responsible life insur- 
ance companies? So his life insurance 
program should be divided into those 
two fundamental parts. 

There are a great many complica- 
tions, at least a great many more in 
giving up the incidence of ownership 





where the options of settlement are to 
be used. Fundamentally, there are two 
methods: One is the absolute assign- 
ment by the insured to a beneficiary, or 
several beneficiaries, or the survivor or 
survivors of them or the estate of the 
last survivor, and in addition to the 
assignment there is the method by en- 
dorsement on the policy, whereby one 
or more beneficiaries are designated as 
the irrevocable owners, or, if more than 
one, the survivors or survivor or the 
estate of the last survivor. That can be 
subdivided into methods whereby the 
insured puts the policy on the desired 
options before he makes that transfer, 
and then makes the transfer subject to 
the disposition that he has made, and 
there are companies that allow that 
procedure. Some companies demand 
that the insured make the assignment 
to the beneficiary or beneficiaries, and 
they designate the options. 


Former Method Preferred 

I prefer the former method, whereby 
the insured designates either the single 
beneficiary or the group of beneficiaries 
under the options and then gives up the 
incidence of ownership, because I think 
it is better from the standpoint of in- 
corporating a spendthrift clause from 
the standpoint of eliminating probates 
at the death of a beneficiary, and from 
eliminating tax on the death of the 
heneficiary, because when a man assigns 
a policy outright to his wife and she is 
the owner, that policy is a part of her 





estate. Most home offices that I have 
canvassed take the position that that 
policy becomes an asset in her execu- 
tor’s hands if she dies before the in- 
sured. Therefore, she must transfer 
that policy by will. Furthermore, many 
of them take the position, in fact most, 
that she can not insert a spendthrift 
clause because she is the owner and the 
beneficiary and certainly the value of 
that policy is a part of her taxable 
estate. 


Must Be Thought Through 


You will find many cases where the 
husband is wealthy and the wife is 
wealthy, and yet where somebody has 
advised that the husband make an 
assignment of the policy to the wife and 
simply add more to her estate. Well, 
it is those technical problems that I 
think must be thought through, and the 
underwriter must understand those 
things thoroughly before he presumes 
to give advice. You will find that the 
average lawyer knows nothing about 
this, simply because he knows nothing 
about the life insurance contract, and 
that you are well qualified, and that your 
well qualified and well equipped life 
underwriter is in a position to advise 
him, and that is your means of getting 
into the case with the wealthy man who 
says, “Well, I have my lawyer take care 
of those things” or “I have my account- 
ant take care of those things.” You 
hear that story right along. This is 
something that his lawyer or his ac- 




















This Company has come to the conclusion that General Agents are not 


just picked. They are made. 


We believe that with rare exceptions it is folly for a man to undertake 


the responsibility of a General Agency without adequate background 


and training. 


Just why we believe this and what our plans are for giving the pros- 


pective General Agent this adequate background and training is all 
set forth in a booklet entitled, “The Making of a General Agent”. 


This booklet was prepared primarily for the information of men in our 


own organization who are interested in becoming General Agents. 


However, we should be delighted to send a copy of it to anyone who 


is interested. 
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Ethelbert Ide Low, 


Chairman of the Board 


James A. Fulton 


President 
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countant, in nine cases out of ten, is not 
equipped to handle. So you get your 
foot in the door through that life insur- 
ance, through your knowledge, through 
picking the holes in any possible pro- 
gram that he may have, or, if he has 
none, to outline a sensible program for 
him. 
* * * 

D. D. KELLY, Mutual Life, Cleve- 
land: I would like to know if you want 
to transfer to three beneficiaries by en- 
dorsement on the policy, will the govern- 
ment recognize the $5,000 gift exemption 
for each if you use the endorsement 
whereby it passes to the survivors of the 
survivor, or do you only get one? 

MR. SEEFURTH: I believe under 
the wording of the tax law, it has to 
recognize the $5,000 exclusion as to each 
beneficiary, because you have three 
co-equal beneficiaries and they will take 
present interest. There is no future in- 
terest. Future interest is what the name 
implies, one that is to take effect in pos- 
session or enjoyment at a future date, 
for example, the remainder interest, after 
someone has a life interest. You cannot 
take any $5,000 annual exclusion for that 
type of thing. 

I had this question put up: A man 
would like to buy deferred annuity con- 
tract for a minor child, and does not 
want it on the annual premium basis, and 
he does not want to turn that contract 
over to the child on account of the 
minority, so he wants to hold control as 
trustee for the child or perhaps name a 
trustee, hoping that by paying this 
annual premium of less than $5,000 a 
year he will be getting that much out of 
the taxable estate and yet pay no gift 
tax. I do not think that will hold up 
unless it has been confirmed by some 
trust company or lawyers, for the sim- 
ple reason that I do not believe that 
child takes a present legal interest. I 
think it is a different matter if the con- 
tract is turned over to the child. 


Have a Present Interest 

Now, in your case you had a life insur- 
ance contract and that contract is actu- 
ally turned over to those three benefi- 
ciaries. They take a present interest. 
The only construction I can put on the 
words of the law is that the first $5,000 as 
to each beneficiary is excluded from the 
taxable gifts, whether by endorsement or 
bv assignment, because that is merely 
the mechanics of the thing; the nub of 
the transaction from the tax standpoint 
is that the transferror gives up everything 
he has. whether he does it by assignment 
or endorsement. I do not quite see how. 
with a policy payable under one of the 
policy options. you can divest vourself 
of ownership of that and yet retain those 
policy options. The beneficiaries after 
that transfer could all join to set aside 
that distribution that you made and set 
up their own distribution if they want to, 
as long as thev do not change it. 

If your beneficiaries are all adults they 
can join because they have the control 
and thev can say: “We will surrender 
this policy or we will make it payable in 
a lump sum basis. If you have a minor 
in there, presumably the court would not 
authorize the guardian to disturb that 
disposition.” 

* * * 

A. M. SHELDON, Minneapolis: We 
have, we will say, a client owning $40,- 
000 of life insurance payable to his estate. 
We of course understand when he assigns 
that irrevocably he pays a gift tax. If 
he assigns that under revocable assign- 
ments to a beneficiary, is the gift tax re- 
quired? 

MR. SEEFURTH: In other words, he 
has the power to cancel that assignment? 

MR. SHELDON: Yes, sir. he makes 
it payable under revocable assignment to 
the beneficiary. 

MR. SEEFURTH: No, there would 
be no gift tax. The same with a revo- 
cable trust. If a man sets up a trust of 
$100,000 and retains the power to revoke 
there is no gift tax except on the income 
each year that is payable to the benefi- 
ciary of $5,000 a year, there will be no 
gift tax. 


* * * 


R. U. DARBY, Massachusetts Mutual, 
Baltimore: Could the policy be made in 
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income agreement with a trust and then 
the insured give up incidence of owner- 
ship in favor of a trust company? 

MR. SEEFURTH: I think it is a 
good method of accomplishing all of the 
things you want to accomplish, if the 
company will allow the trustees to use 
the option. Some companies will not al- 
low that. In other words, some com- 
panies say if you have a trustee owning 
the policy, then that policy has to be 
payable to the trustee on a lump sum 
basis. You have to establish with the 
company first whether it will accept that. 
Granted that the company will, you can 
make your policy payable on the op- 
tions that you desire, to your wife and 
children. Then, you assign that policy 
to the trustee subject to that disposition. 
The trustee is given the right to exercise 
all the options that the insured may ex- 
ercise. The trustee is directed to turn 
that policy over to the beneficiaries at 
the time of death. In other words. the 
policies are released from the trust. Here 
you have an insurance trust with re- 
verse English. Instead of taking effect 
at death, it is released from the trust at 
death, payable on the options. 

MR. SHELDON: Would the income 
agreement include the right to change on 
the part of the trust company only? 

MR. SEEFURTH: Yes. I have one 
such case in mind that was just accom- 
plished with one of the life insurance 
companies recently. 

H. G. MOSLER, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual, Los Angeles: Where a man’s 
policy is paid to his wife for life and 
then to his children at her death, say he 
has two children, would the gift tax of 


000 for the wife? 


MR. SEEFURTH: The wife gets a 
life interest and the children get an inter- 
est only in the event of her death. Is 
the control given up to the wife alone 
during her lifetime or up to all three? 


MR. MOSLER: All three. 
MR. SEEFURTH: You have the 


same situation. The three get present 
interest insofar as the control is con- 
cerned so, as far as the cash value of 
that life insurance policy is concerned 
at the time it is turned over, there 
should be a $5.000 exclusion for each, in- 
as much as all three could join to sur- 
render the policv. 

Now, if the wife were given the right 
to that policy exclusively during her 
life-time and only in the event of her 
death were the children to succeed, then 
vou would have a different situation. 

* *k * 


MR. MOSLER: In the event the 





children are minors, would you recom- 


$15.000 anply or the one gift tax of $5,-’ 





mend the appointment of a guardian at 
the time in carrying out a program of 
that kind? 

MR. SEEFURTH: It isa little more 
trouble. I do not like guardianships any 
more than I like probates; in fact, not 
as much. I think where you have minor 
beneficiaries that a trustee ought to be 
substituted in the event of the death of 
the wife, if the company will permit 
that. In other words, first it is the 
wife and if she dies while the children 
are minors, then the trustee steps into 
her place and administers the funds. 


MR. MOSLER: And if the company 
will not permit? 

MR. SEEFURTH: If the company 
will not permit, then, of course, there is 
nothing else to do if you want to use 
the options but run the chance of that 
guardianship but there are a number of 
companies that will permit a trustee to 
serve and receive the payments particu- 
larly. You will find that many com- 
panies which do not approve of making 
interest or installment payments to a 
trustee for the benefit of the beneficiaries 
will allow it if the beneficiaries are min- 
ors. You have that experience constant- 
ly with policies for educational purposes, 
for example. They will allow it for the 
minors but not as to adults. 


MR. J. J. COBURN, Massachusetts 
Mutual, Detroit: Suppose a man has a 
considerable amount of life insurance 
and he absolutely assigns it to his wife, 
releasing his own rights, naming the 
children as contingent beneficiaries. 
His wife pre-deceases him. She through 
her will, has willed back the rights on 
the contract. Does the man necessarily 
have to take back those rights if he sees 
fit to leave them for the contingent 
beneficiaries? 


MR. SEEFURTH: 
bequest? 


MR. COBURN: Yes, sir. 

Mr. SEEFURTH: Of course, the 
beneficiary has the legal right to re- 
nounce the bequest, in which event that 
bequest then passes under the terms of 
the will. Well drafted wills provide 
that for a disposition as a part of resi- 
duary estates of all lapsed residuary or 
renounced legacies, if he did renounce 
that, it would pass to part of residuary 
estate. He might also be a beneficiary 
of the part of the residuary, too, in 
which event if he renounced that it 
would amount to enhancing or enlarg- 
ing the shares of the other beneficiaries. 

MR. COBURN: The _ government 
would collect a tax as a part of her 
estate? 

MR. SEEFURTH: Yes, you cannot 
avoid that. 

MR. COBURN;: The passing on to 


She has made a 





the children—if he did not exercise ty 
right to the face value of the contrac, 
it does not become operative until f. 
passes out of the picture. 


* * * 
MR. SEEFURTH: That is true. 


MR. COBURN: Would the they 
cash value be taxable as a gift to those 
children? 

MR. SEEFURTH: You have raise; 
a very neat point which has not appar. 
ently come up. There have been plenty 
of cases where a beneficiary has f. 
nounced a legacy. His mere renunci:. 
tion would not avoid the inheritance 
tax. Whether that is also a gift to the 
other beneficiaries is something some. 
body is going to raise at some time: | 
cannot answer that. I think there j; 
reasonable ground for saying there is, 
gift on his part to the other benef. 
ciaries because they are acquiring some. 
thing through his act. 

* * * 


MR. COBURN: Let’s assume this 
same setup, that the assured passes out 
of the picture, these funds have been 
set up under income options—if she 
passes out of the picture and it then 
passes on to the children, would the 
value at that time be subject to estate 
tax on those children? 


MR. SEEFURTH: An estate tax has 
been imposed at the time of her death 
based on that cash value? 


MR. COBURN: No, the insured 
passes out of the picture, and the pro- 
ceeds pass on to the wife. 


MR. SEEFURTH: And she enjoys 
them during her lifetime? 


MR. COBURN: Yes. 


MR. SEEFURTH: Not if the in- 
sured set up that settlement. In other 
words, if it was the insured that gave 
her the interest and in the event of her 
death it went to the beneficiaries, then 
there is no estate tax at her death. But 
here is the average situation. If the in- 
sured makes an absolute assignment of 
the policy to the wife and the income 
to her is for life, at her death going to 
the children, then the full amount of 
those proceeds is a part of her taxable 
estate, whether she dies before or after, 
because she is the transferor and the 
transfer takes effect as of her death to 
the children. That is the bad part of 
the absolute assignment to a wife and 
letting her set up the option. 


* * * 


H. T. WRIGHT, Equitable of New 
York, Chicago: My company writes 
the contracts on the absolute contract 
basis, when the man names his wife, 
and at the death of the wife it reverts 
back to the man. 


MR. SEEFURTH: You have a case 
of reversion there. 

MR. WRIGHT: He divests himself 
of all rights during his life but when she 
dies— 

MR. SEEFURTH: 
reverts to him. 


MR. WRIGHT: Would the federal 
tax be on the cash value? 


* * * 


MR. SEEFURTH: In the first place, 
you have a debatable point on that ques 
tion of reversion. The cases are tw0 
ways. There is one line of cases that 
holds where there was a reversion of the 
insurance in the event of the prior 
death of the beneficiary, that does not 
embody a complete transfer of all the 
rights. In other words, the insured 
has not given up all the incidence ° 
ownership where there is a possibility 
of reversion, in which event they im- 
pose a tax on the portion of the pro 
ceeds in the event of his death, even 
though he dies before the beneficiary. 

MR. COBURN: She is dead. 

MR. SEEFURTH: You are assum- 
ing now that she dies? Under that 
line of cases there would be no tax im 
posed at her death because all that ex 
pires is her life interest, so there }5 
nothing to be transferred at her death. 
You see, an estate tax is a transfer tax 
and the generating source of the trans 
fer must be the death of the transferor. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY -e- 


OTA eta gage 


an absolutely mutual organization. 


nation’s frontier into the blue Pacific. 


ness relations had been interrupted by the war. 


mounting population. 


that no member shall profit at another’s expense. 


The Mutual Benefit 


NEWARK, 





By FLICKERING CANDLE LIGHT in the dim back room of 
a building in Newark, the first business of the Mutual 
Benefit was transacted ninety years ago. The men who 
met there set about the work of establishing—without a 
dollar of paid capital—a sound mutual life insurance 
company: the most humanitarian of all business enter- 


prises. Every effort was bent to their task of creating 


As the company prospered it followed the westward 


expansion, serving the hardy pioneers who pushed the 


When the drums of war were stilled in ’sixty-five the 
company’s Mathematician went into the south “purpose- 


ly to locate and serve our policyholders” whose busi- 


Through panic and prosperity, the company grew to 


serve an increasing number of the country’s rapidly 


That same ideal of mutuality which inspired the 
founders and which sent Amzi Dodd into the war-torn 
South was the foundation of the company’s unsurpassed 
non-forfeiture system. From it has arisen also an in- 
sistence by the management that all members be ac- 


corded equal privileges and freedom from restrictions; 


This ideal, dedicated to the service of the American 
people and their institutions, is our heritage from the 


men who met in that friendly back room ninety years ago. 


NEW JERSEY 


‘possibilities of his business will rec- 


F ailures Not Due 
to Lack of Ability 


Quality Prospects Are Called the 
Sure Road to Success of 
Salesman 





MUST BALANCE FACULTIES 





Manager, Secretary and Treasurer in 
Each Man Must Function for 
Right Results 


By L. S. BROADDUS 
Chicago Branch Manager, Acacia Mutual 


In the past we have devoted a great 
deal of thought and energy to the 
training of the new man as a salesman. 
Today a man cannot help but collect 
;motivative ideas through books, maga- 
|zines, printed material, meetings, sales 
congresses, and conventions like this. I 
am not worried about that part of our 
salesman. Men rarely fail because of 
their lack of sales ability. Their failure 
is more often traceable to other causes. 

A prospect must be healthy and must 
have a need that you can talk to him 
about in a friendly conversation, under 
favorable circumstances, but he must 
in addition be earning more than the 
cost of living today so that he has a 
buying power. To arrive at this more 
definitely we have classified prospects 
from an earning ability and this classi- 
fication has proven of great help and 
importance in locating quality pros- 
pects. 

The No. 1 prospect is a man who 
earns $100 or more times his age per 
year, because he buys from 15 to 20 
policies during his earning years and 
keeps them in force. Their acquaint- 
ances are men of their own type. Prop- 
erly developed they make real centers 
of influence. 


200 Clients Assure Success 


The No. 2 prospect earns approxi- 
mately $75 or more times his age. 
These men will buy from 6 to 15 
policies during their earning period and 
will keep them in force. Make them 
centers of influence. Their acquaint- 
ances are of the desired type. Both of 
these classes are good prospects. A 
man with 200 of these clients is assured 
success in our business. 

The No. 3 class earns approximately 
$50 times his age, buys from 1 to 6 
policies and usually lapses most of 
them. He is too costly for you or for 
your company to have as a prospect or 
policyholder. He _ steals your  en- 
thusiasm, robs you of your mental at- 
titude, breeds discouragement and leads 
you to failure. Avoid him as much as 
possible. He is the numerous type who 
is usually easy to see but hard to sell 
—but the life underwriter alive to the 


ognize him and pass him by. 


Buy More and Stay Sold 


No. 1 and 2 prospects are harder to 
see but easier to sell, buy more and 
stay sold. They build enthusiasm, 
positive mental attitude and breed suc- 
cess. I wish that every new and old 
life insurance man had this classifi- 
cation of prospects in his hat band, on 
ithe front of his rate book, before his 
jeyes at all times so as to avoid the 
mistakes of calling upon the people who 
are easy to see—the No. 3 class buyers. 
With this definition and classification 
of prospects clearly understood I now 
introduce to you my first division of a 
master salesman. (Mr. Broaddus used 
four little statues of men to illustrate 
the four divisions of the master sales- 
'man, each of which telescoped into the 
others making the master salesman. 
These little men were graduated in size 
to denote their degree of importance in 
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This little man is of major importance 
because he is the manager part of the 
salesman. Every organization whether 
it be large or small must have a man- 
ager. He must know the business in 
order to keep it balanced. The manager 
part of the life insurance salesman must 
know and see an insurance situation and 
bring it to the attention of the sales- 
man part for discussion with the pros- 
pect. When the insurance situation is 
defined the salesman part can go into 
action, but as long as the insurance 
situation remains a mystery the sales- 
man’s part of the salesman cannot 
function. 

Sherlock Holmes as Secretary 
My second little man I call the sec- 
retary part of the salesman. To me he 
is more than a secretary. He is a great 
detective—a Sherlock Holmes, so to 
speak, because his work is that of find- 
ing clues to insurance situations for the 
manager to analyze. For illustration, 
when the salesman stops talking to the 
client the secretary immediately steps 
forth with pad and prospect card and 
asks for names of friends, people who 
have worked through the depression, 
new births in the family, recent mar- 
riages, etc. The secretary must obtain 
lists of names like club rosters, employ- 
ment lists, etc. He must be adept at 
obtaining introduction cards introduc: 
ing the salesman to these unknown 
people so that a new friendship can be 
made. The secretary or detective part 
of the salesman must gather complete 
information on the prospect card and 
file it in systematic order so that when 
the manager part calls for prospects 
the secretary can take from the pros 
pect file 50 or 100 suspects’ cards to be 
analyzed by the manager for insurance 
situations so that the salesman can be 
assigned to contact the prospects and 
make clients of them. 

Secretary May Fail Salesman 
Now, gentlemen, we have here two 
very important parts of the salesman. 
Referring back to our classifications 0! 
a prospect, if the secretary collects the 
names of No. 3 prospects then the 
manager can never find good insurance 
situations and the salesman must al- 
ways work under discouraging difficul- 
ties to make a living because of the 
small sales and high lapse ratios. How: 
ever, if the secretary part of our sales 
man is well trained and is seeking 
suspects among Class 1 and 2 people, 
then the manager should be able. t0 
find the right kind of insurance sitt- 
ations for the efforts of the salesmat. 
My third little man is the treasurer, 
His job is to balance the budget ° 
living expenses of the salesman so that 











the success of the salesman.) 








worry over finance will not creep into 
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his business. His job is to place the 
policies that are issued by the company 
and see that they stay in force, that 
premiums are paid and full earnings are 
derived as expected when the sale was 
made. 

All Live on Him 


This part of the man must be trained 
in conservation. His is an important 
job because all of these parts live and 
prosper as the result of his successful 
efforts. However, this man is handi- 
capped by the type of prospects selected 
by the secretary. For illustration, if we 
were in business today and I submitted 
our balance sheet to you stating that we 
had $1,500 of outstanding earnings and 
next month I reported that but $600 of 
these earnings had been paid to us— 
that $900 must be charged off the books 
because of poor credits and bad risks, 
you would immediately look into our 
credit department. You would want to 
know why we extended credit to these 
people. And so it is with your treas- 
urer part. If a sale is made with a 
monthly premium of $10, the treasurer 
expects to receive the commission of 
$60 and the company expects to receive 
$60. However, if at the end of two 
months that case has lapsed the sales- 
man has received but $10 and the com- 
pany but $10. 


Quality Business, Quality Prospects 

Certainly the treasurer has the right 
to ask the manager and secretary why 
this type of prospect was sold and 
counsel with them so as to minimize 
this experience in the future. If this 
was a business firm we would analyze 
our past records to find out our ex- 
perience with this type of risk so as to 
avoid extending credit to the same type 
inthe future. Therefore, why shouldn’t 
we do this in the life insurance busi- 
ness? The good business is the kind 
that stays and pays. Quality business 
will only be found among quality pros- 
pects. Your manager, secretary and 
treasurer parts should guide the sales- 
man to quality prospects. 

My fourth little man is the sales part 
of the salesman—small in stature here 
because he only functions three or four 
times a day for a period of 30 or 40 
minutes each time. In the past he has 
seemed of great importance and we 
have devoted our efforts to training this 
part of the man but really I am not 
greatly worried about him. His public 
is insurance minded. His work today 
does not require a strong, high pressure 
ability—rather it requires sensible, 
sound reasoning ability—the type of 
chap who can express himself in a 
simple way with coordinated ideas so 
that the prospect can quickly grasp his 
related thoughts. The salesman only 
goes where his manager part sends him 
and the manager part can only send 
him where the secretary part has made 
it possible, which will be to No. 1, 2, 
or 3 prospects. 


Unbalanced in Development 
Most men who come into the life in- 
surance business are ambitious. They 
are men of vision with high class aims 
and desires in life. Too often these men 
get lost, side-tracked, so to speak, be- 
cause they are unbalanced in their de- 
velopment. We find them sitting in the 
office wondering where to go. Their 
untrained manager part permits them 
to collect a small group of prospects 
who will not say “yes” or will not say 
no’. These prospects rob them of 
their enthusiasm, give them a negative 
attitude toward the business and lead 
them to failure. We find them so- 
liciting No. 3 prospects not knowing 
the high lapse ratio and the resistance 
to purchasing. These men are on the 
toad to ruin unless they can be bal- 
anced properly. Balance these men by 
developing the three parts of the man 
~—Secretary, manager, and_ treasurer 
and these men will immediately be 
Producing units of quality business. As 
Proof of the sales ability part of the 
salesman keep a record of his calls and 
interviews. You will often find that he 
can close one out of three or four in- 
terviews which would seem to indicate 
that his earning ability is quite un- 





limited but because he is unbalanced in 
proper management of himself he is 
unable to secure earnings comparable to 
his sales efficiency. 


Tear Up the Red Cards 


Suppose you could stand all of your 
prospects in one city block and tag 
each prospect—a gold tag for the No. 1 
prospects, a purple tag for the No. 2 
prospects and a red tag for the No. 3 
prospects. You would then be able to 
quickly pick out the quality prospects. 
This, of course, is impossible but you 
can go through the prospect cards, 
pick out the red cards and tear them 
up. Pick out the gold and purple cards 
and discuss these cases with the man- 
ager part of your salesman. They may 
be men hard to see but being quality 
prospects are easy to sell and are well 
worth the effort of forming friendly 
acquaintances. The salesman being that 
type of individual possessing creative 
ability, perceptive ability, initiative 
ability and persistent ability will be able 
to find the means of becoming ac- 
quainted with these No. 1 and No. 
type prospects. He will find the life 
insurance business more interesting, 2 


greater field of opportunity. Just a new | 


day and a new deal when he starts work 

among quality prospects. 
The secretary part is 

importance in this final 


result. The 





of extreme | 


secretary part has aids to help in his 
work of finding clues in the form of 
information about people. They are: 
his ears, his eyes, his mouth, his mind. 
He uses these aids in conversation, 
reading, and his detective ability for 
more and better clues of quality pros- 
pects. 

And so, gentlemen, I present to you 
the four little men that make the 
master salesman—manager, secretary, 
treasurer, and salesman parts. True, 
you cannot see these parts when the 
master salesman walks down the street 
but if that man is to be successful in 
merchandising life insurance under 
present day conditions then you man- 
agers and you general agents must bal- 
ance that salesman so that all four parts 
of him know their jobs and are trained 
to function in an effective, coordinated 
way. This balanced salesman will find 
life insurance a business of opportunity 
and quality prospects the sure road to 
permanent success. 


Mrs. Jones Veteran Campaigner 


Mrs. R. L. Jones is one of the veteran 
National association campaigners and 
kept up her record this year by appear- 
ing early with her husband who is gen- 
eral agent in New York for the State 
Mutual and treasurer of the National as- 
sociation. 








Sends Complete Company 


Over 100 members of the Chicago As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, the larg- 
est delegation of Chicagoans to attend a 
national convention, arrived in Des 
Moines for the convention. 

Among the Chicago speakers on the 
program are Lynn S. Broaddus, general 
agent of the Acacia Mutual; Harry T. 
Wright, associate manager of the Equi- 
table of New York, and Nathaniel See- 
furth, Chicago attorney. Walt Tower, 
managing director of the Chicago asso- 
ciation is in charge. 


Trustees Have Busy Time 


The trustees gathered for their first 
session Sunday morning with all present 
except Holgar Johnson of Pittsburgh. 
They held forth that afternoon and eve- 
ning and concluded with a breakfast ses- 
sion Monday. 


Seltzer Fetes Aetna Men 


Martin L. “Bromo” Seltzer, Des 
Moines general agent of the Aetna Life 
and one of the important local function- 
aires in connection with the convention, 
is entertaining the general agents of his 
company who are in attendance, at his 
home Thursday evening. Vice-president 
S. T. Whatley of the Aetna Life is guest 
of honor. 











fl || Selling What the Buyers Want 


DISABILITY: 


America. 





HOSPITAL & MEDICAL: 


A policy which enables you to cash in 
on the great public interest aroused 
recently in hospital-sickness insurance. 


An excellent weekly indemnity form. 


FEDERAL LIFE of Chicago, with its new and complete group line, offers agents and 
brokers the things the insurance buying public wants. 


GROUP INSURANCE sales have shown tremendous increases this year. 
anticipating the effect of legislative demands for social security plans, are hastening 
to develop their own plans for cooperation between employer and employee. 


FEDERAL LIFE’S four part group plan offers a perfected line, as complete as any, 
more complete than most. Furthermore, the agent or broker may share with the 
policyholder in the savings resulting from favorable loss experience. 








ACCIDENTAL DEATH & 
DISMEMBERMENT: 


Covers all forms of accidental death, 
dismemberment or loss of sight. 


LIFE: 


A standard low cost contract with con- 
version privilege and optional benefit 
payment plan. 








THIS modern group line supplements FEDERAL LIFE’S regular line of life, acci- 
dent and health policies—backed by 35 years of successful operation. 


SINCE 1929 FEDERAL LIFE has increased assets, surplus and liquidity throughout 
the depression years. Recently published statistics show FEDERAL’S safety fund of 
10.1% over all liabilities is higher than that of 21 of the largest companies in 








“It Is Easy To Grow With a Growing Company” 


FEDERAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ISAAC MILLER HAMILTON, President 
166-168 N. Michigan Ave. 


Employers, 





Chicago, Iil. 
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ONE LA SALLE STREET—An address of prestige, where the 
standard of service and the character of the occupancy fully comport 
with the dignity and impressiveness of the building. 
L. J. SHERIDAN & CO., Agents. 
One La Salle Street, Chicago 
Telephone Randolph 7747 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


WILLIAM M. HOUZE 


GENERAL AGENT 


One La Salle St. Bldg. 


Telephone: Randolph 9336 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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. GENCIES LOCATED IN 
Nife Insurance Center OF CHICAGO 








NE LA SALLE STREET is truly the 

Life Insurance Center of Chicago. More 
ife insurance organizations are located in this 
odern, up-to-date building easily accessible 
at LaSalle and Madison Streets, than in any 
Co. fine other building in the city. 


. he General Agents and managers with offices 
at One LaSalle Street whose names appear 
ere have unequalled facilities for handling all 
ife insurance business. Brokers will find 

land prompt and unusual service on brokerage 
business at these offices. Men who desire to 


become Life Underwriters and connect with 


UT . , ; : 
a ell established organizations that give help- 
. tul aid will find an opportunity awaits them. 


Here are some of the most progressive and 
modern producing organizations offering the 
nnest service on life insurance to be found 
anywhere in the country. 








FREEMAN J. WOOD 


GENERAL AGENT 


LINCOLN 
NATIONAL 
LIFE 
INSURANCE 
Co. 





18th Floor 
One North La Salle St. 





Telephone Central 1393 


























© ¢ © ¢ ONE LA SALLE STREET BUILDING 








BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Inc. 1851 


BYRON C. HOWES 


General Agent for Illinois 


One La Salle Street Bldg., Chicago 
Phone Randolph 2224 | 








An agency with a soul—permeated with an atmosphere of 
congeniality and the will to do. 




















The Samuel T. Chase Organi- 
zation, representing the oldest 
life Company in Connecticut, 


MARc A. LAW 


is equipped: GENERAL AGENT 
To educate and assist Full and Part- 
— agents to make a living. 
ive Brokers PROMPT and e 
COMPL PLETE Service of all kinds. 


= serve for surplus business all 
life. insurance agents and also for 
policies not written by their Com- 
panies, such as, GRADED PRE- 
MIUM POLICIES WITH FAM- 
ILY INCOME RIDER— 


In a Company accurately de- 
scribed as “Progressively Con- 
servative.” 


SAMUEL T. CHASE e 


General Agent 


Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 


One North La Salle Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
MONTPELIER, VT. 


Telephone Central 2500 


1835 One North La Salle St. 






































STUMES & LOEB 


GENERAL AGENTS 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Suite 1525 








One La Salle Street Building, Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone Randolph 0560 


An Agency Especially Equipped to Educate and 
Develop Steady Producers 
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How to Become a Power in 


Selling Insurance 


By Charles J. Frisbie 
New England Mutual, Seattle 





A philosopher once said that the most 
unchanging thing in nature is human 
nature. 

For many hundreds of years we have 
had life insurance in one form or the 
other, and, as long as men love their 
wives and their children, and as long as 
men fear poverty in old age, just as long 
as that will we have with us this angel 
of mercy, the institution of life insur- 
ance. 

Analyzes the Instincts 


The two strongest instincts of the 
human race are, first: self-preservation, 
and second, self-procreation. 

Life insurance is intimately linked 
with both of these inner urges, by 
taking care of the old and providing 
for the young and the mothers of the 
young. 

No institution comes closer to the 
very heart of the human family than 
does life insurance. 

Someone may ask: “If life insurance 
is so closely bound to the needs of 
men, why does it need representatives? 
Why don’t the people who need it seek 
it by themselves?” 

We must again look to psychology 
for the answer. Men know what to do, 
they know what is best for their 
families, but they are so busy trying 
to solve the problems that confront 
them from day to day that they con- 
sciously and unconsciously put off 
planning for the future. That future 
also is so vague, seems so distant, that 
it does not worry them half as much as 
the demands of today and the im- 
mediate tomorrow. 


Transporting Men Into Future 

Therefore, life insurance needs a 
force of high minded men and women, 
to go out among men, take their minds 
off their daily routine and transport 
their minds, through word pictures, 
into the future; that future which holds 
those two great hazards—the one of 
dying too soon, and the other of living 
too long. 

The work of the life insurance man 
is, to persuade his prospect to do for 
himself and his family, today what he 
knows he should do, but wants to put 
off until tomorrow. This is a business 
of making dreams come true. 

What demands are made on the un- 
derwriter to succeed? The first quali- 
fication is to have a sound body. He 
must be healthy, vigorous and ener- 
getic. The higher the building, the 
stronger the foundation must be. There 
must be red blood coursing through his 
veins. Physical laziness is the very first 
barrier to success in our business. 
Beauty, large stature, huge muscles are 
of no particular value, but there must 
be steam, .ad a good head of steam in 
his physical make-up. The mind plays 
an important part on the functions of 
his body. He is subjected daily to 
strong mental emotions, and if his body 
is not strong enough to overcome these 
onslaughts, to throw them off, he will 
find himself nervously exhausted, and 
with a weak foundation for his mind to 
build up on. 


State of Mind Vital 


The body is just a taxicab for the 
mind, and the mind cannot be trans- 
ported far or long by a broken down 
vehicle. When he is certain that his 
body is in good shape, that financial re- 
verses and disappointments, and anxiety 
and disillusionments are not going to 
break it down, then he has jumped the 
first hurdle. 

The next problem is the mind. The 
success of the life underwriter is in his 
state of mind. His only task is to per- 
suade people to seek financial inde- 
pendence for themselves and_ their 
families and to do it now. To ac- 
complish this the underwriter must be 





very versatile. He must be a detective, 
a mind reader, a father confessor, a 
stern parent, a warm friend, a preacher, 
a psychologist. Like Sherlock Holmes 
he must be able to change his disguises 
in a moment, do it unconsciously, with 
the finesse of a consummate actor and 
the smoothness of a born diplomat. In 
the process of urging men to do some- 
thing, even for their own good there is 
a mental encounter. 

Now, what are the mental traits that 
the underwriter must have to achieve 
success: 


Flow of Ambition 


First must be an ever present and 
underlying flow of ambition. Many men 
find in the rewards of money enough 
to spur them on in their daily task but 
with a life insurance man that is not 
enough. Money, with him, is really just 
a byproduct of work well done, and not 
a motivating influence to do a good job. 
His ambition comes mostly from a de- 
sire of accomplishment, a desire to have 
his prospect solve his problem, and 
fulfill his needs. Just because the 
prospect has money does not motivate 
the underwriter. The prospect’s money 
is only the means by which he can 
solve his problems. So, there we have 
ambition. Without this mental char- 
acteristic no underwriter can build a 
career. 


Enthusiasm Greatest Weapon 


Then comes enthusiasm. Our work 
is mental. Technicians deal with facts, 
with fixed concepts. Enthusiasm with 
them is a detriment—it plays havoc 
with their calculations. We are molders 
of thought, dealers in human emotions; 
there is very little room in our art for 
the slide rule, the calculus table, and 
other paraphernalia used by those who 
deal in the concrete—the absolute. 

Enthusiasm is our greatest weapon 
because it is contagious, it penetrates 
the heart of man, causes his blood to 
run faster and finally, if well guided, 
causes him to act. And action is what 
we want. We know that fear vanishes 
when imagination ceases and action 
begins. And also, that emotion is the 
power, and intellect only the rudder. 

Now that we have ambition and en- 
thusiasm as the foundation coupled 
with a stout heart and an intelligent 
mind, the other attributes will follow as 
a matter of course. 

These attributes of the successful life 
insurance man can be classified in two 
groups. The group that increases the 
personal power of the individual, and 
the group that reduces the resistance 
of the world to his efforts. 


Becomes Recognized Power 

The attributes that increase personal 
power are: Courage, initiative, industry, 
concentration, determination, thorough- 
ness, perseverance, earnestness, force- 
fulness. 

The attributes that reduce the re- 
sistance of the world to progress are: 
Tact, humor, courtesy, honesty, pa- 
tience, good will, cheerfulness, friend- 
liness, personal attractiveness, resource- 
fulness. 

When the underwriter has taken 
stock of his attributes, after he has dis- 
carded bad habits, and replaced them 
with the positive qualities I have just 
mentioned, he is then a recognized 
power in his chosen profession, he is 
on his way to becoming a man of poise, 
of wisdom, an artist in handling man, 
a connoisseur of human behavior. 

To win success in our profession, the 
underwriter must: Be brief politely; 
be aggressive tactfully; be emphatic 
pleasantly; be positive diplomatically; 
be right graciously. 

Now, what are the rewards that this 
profession of ours offers? 


Freedom is the greatest reward. 





Freedom of action, freedom of thought. | 
The life insurance man is free to call 
on whomever he likes. The true under- 
writer, therefore, likes people and likes 
to call on them—many of them. 


Cleanliness of Business 

Cleanliness. Our business is clean. 
The price is there in black and white, 
the man will buy what he wants from 
the agent he likes. 

No competition. The successful un- 
derwriter knows that his only compe- 
tition is himself, that if he loses a case 
he has failed to make the prospect want 
to do business with him. 

Master of his job. The life insurance 
man has no boss. He has many clients 
from whom he takes orders, and every 
time he takes an order from one of 
these numerous bosses he gets paid. 

The financial rewards: The institu- 
tion of life insurance, in its’ great wis- 
dom, has devised a most psychological 
method of remuneration. Your client 
pays the fee for your services to your 
company, and then the company pays 
it to you. Your fee is large when the 
sale is made, but only half of what you 
will eventually get. The other half ts 
spread over a period of the following 
nine years. And that is the way your 
company has to induce you ever so 
gently to carry on with your good in- 
tentions toward your client, and to have 
you remind him at regular intervals of 
the financial things that he promised 
himself and his family to do and to 
keep on doing. 

And right here is the great secret of 
the great good of life insurance. 


Men Their Worst Enemies 

Men are their worst enemies. They 
promise themselves to start a certain 
program. At first everything goes 
smoothly, but soon the interest lags, 
then stops, and all has to be started 
over again. 

When a man does a wrong thing 
once, it’s just a mistake. If he repeats 
regularly his wrong doing, it becomes a 
vice. The same reasoning applies when 
he does a good deed. The first time 
hardly counts. But if he persists reg- 
ularly in doing a good thing, this good 
thing repeated becomes a virtue. Repe- 
tition, therein resides the force. 

Therefore, the basic principle of life 
insurance rests firmly on the rock of 
repetition, the regularly renewed vow 
of putting aside today a bit of his 
earnings for future use. The periodic 
placing of money away from the temp- 
tations of today, in safe and strong 
hands, instead of in his own inefficient 
control, makes the actual owning of 
life insurance a virtue of the very first 
order. 

Agent’s Day Never Done 

And now, we find our life under- 
writer, knowing himself, knowing men, 
serving men, approaching the time in 
life when most men are told by their 
employers, “You have had your day, 
you must make way for young ideas 
and fresh bodies. We cannot use you 
any more.” 

Can anyone take the life insurance 
man roughly by the shoulders and tell 
him “Your day is done”? No, em- 
phatically no. When his hair is turning 
gray and years of effort are behind him, 
the underwriter is surrounded by clients 
who are now his best friends. They 
know, and they tell their friends, and 
their friends’ sons that he is a man 
worth listening to, a man of mature 
judgment in the affairs of men, a man 
who has helped them make their wishes 
come true and that they had better 
intrust their life insurance business to 
that old underwriter. 


Agent Comes Into Own 


In the twilight of life, when most 
men lose their connections and their 
friends, the life underwriter who has 
made a career out of his job, finds that 
at last he has come into his own. His 
counsel is sought. His opinions are 
respected and his income keeps pace 
with his usefulness. 

He has learned to live, because of 
close observation of life, ‘much better 





Tells Advantages of Life 
Underwriting as a Career 











than other men, and knowing how to 





C. J. FRISBIE, Seattle 
New England Mutual Life 








live, enjoys life to the fullest, working 
all the while, and when at last the grim 
reaper does come, he will not say as so 
many others, “I did not expect you so 
soon. I’m not ready.” Instead, he will 
say, “Oh, there you are. Well, I’m 
ready. I have had my fun, both in my 
play and in my work. Every day of my 
life has been filled with experiences. | 
have never ceased to learn, and to en- 
joy, and if you really want me to go 
on the great adventure, here I am. I’m 
ready.” 

. Someone said, “What the soul of 
man thirsts for is ‘recognition.’” Well, 
if you are deserving of it, you will get 
all the recognition your heart can pos- 
sibly desire—if you are human and 
treat men well. And to you veterans in 
the profession, when at times you feel 
yourselves’ slipping, remember _ that 
what you have done before you can do 
again, that the habit of work that you 
have built up all these years is not 
easily broken, and that the silent 
gratitude of old men and young chil- 
dren for you, their benefactor, will re- 
pay you a thousand fold for the services 
you have rendered your fellow man. 


New England Mutual People 
Give Boost to S. C. Woodard 


The New England Mutual people are 
out in exceptional honors. From the 
head office are Vice-president George L. 
Hunt, Superintendent of Agencies Glov- 
er S. Hastings and Assistant Superinten- 
dent Charles G. Collins. There are many 
general agents of the company present to 
give a boost to S. C. Woodard who was 
recently appointed general agent in Des 
Moines for the New England Mutual. 
There will be a function in honor of Mr. 
Woodard either Thursday noon or eve- 
ning. 

From Des Moines the home office con- 
tingent will go to Milwaukee for the af- 
fair commemorating the 35th anniver- 
sary of General Agent A. L. Saltztein’s 
connection with the company. 





Attorney Miller Is Introduced 


Jesse A. Miller of the law firm of 
Miller, Miller & Miller, Des Moines, was 
being ‘introduced by George E. Lackey, 
Massachusetts Mutual, Detroit, Mr. Mil 
ler is vice-chairman of the insurance sec- 
tion of the American Bar Association and 
Mr. Lackey is chairman of the commit- 
tee on cooperation with attorneys of the 
National association. 


Grimes Has Thankless Job 
John Grimes of the home office of the 
Bankers of Iowa had a busy but thank- 
less job as chairman of the reservations 
committee. 
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Riehle Scouts Theory That 
Saturation Point Is Near 


T. M. Riehle, president of the Na- 
tional association, issued a statement 
discounting the notion that the satura- 
tion point of life insurance sales will 
soon be reached. 

“In.the course of a year,” he said, 
“there are approximately 2,000,000 births, 
1,000,000 marriages, 400,000 high school 
graduates, thousands of new businesses, 
and thousands of men and women reach- 





ing the retirement stage and in need of 
annuities. 

“At present life insurance is doing lit- 
tle more than meeting last illness and 
funeral expenses. Life insurance death 
claims amount to approximately $900,- 
000,000 a year. Undertakers and ceme- 
teries receive approximately $773,000,000 
a year. Insurance proceeds available for 
family income are still woefully inade- 
quate. The total amount of life insur- 
ance in force represents the capitalized 





worth of only two years’ earning capac- 


ity for the nation, on the basis of pres- 
ent national income. 

“Life values are far from being ade- 
quately insured. The dollar cost of rear- 
ing a child from birth to age 18 is ap- 
proximately $7,000. A boy’s commercial 
life value at age 18 is estimated at $28,- 
0 A man’s commercial life value at 
age 30 is estimated at $48,000. The total 
life value of the country is estimated at 
$1,500,000,000,000. If men were machines 
instead of human beings they would be 
insured for at least two-thirds of that 








amount, or 66 per cent, instead of only 
six per cent of the amount. 

“Life insurance deals with death and 
time, two elemental factors continuously 
active. Death never takes a holiday and 
strikes at all ages. Death is a hazard 
converging into certainty.” 


The Provident Mutual home office was 
represented by Franklin C. Morss, vice- 
president for agencies, and Walter Cross, 
Malcolm Williams, and E. A. Farrington, 
assistants. 
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Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


An agency giving its men thorough training and continuous super- 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


The Oldest American Company 


vision ; the services of a competent statistician ; policyholder leads and 8th Floor, 208 So. LaSalle St. State 9700 
route lists; commission protection through accepting no brokerage 
business and no “part-time” agents. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Capacity Effort 
Called For Today 


Hundred Billion Pathetic Figure 
Measured by Insurance 
in Action 





NEED DREAM OF FUTURE 





Agents Are Failures Judged by Vision 
of What They Have 
Not Done 





By GUY C. LYMAN 


General Agent Pacific Mutual, New Orleans 


Let’s address ourselves to those of 
us who are failures in our own realms 
inasmuch as we are not securing from 
ourselves capacity performance—each 
with tons of unexercised capacity which 
today we should dare to harness or 
resign ourselves to the fact that un- 
exercised it will slough away and soon 
be gone from us—those of us who seem 
so complacent as to have accepted and 
as to be accepting evidently the picture 
as we find it today. 

I wonder just how much attitude and 
conception on the part of these you 
and me failures have to do with the 
present rather pathetic position of life 
insurance? One hundred billions in 
force—who first had such lack of pride 
as to say it out loud, anyhow? One 
hundred billions in force—are you 
trying to mock a groping nation? 


Finds Great Inadequacy 


As it applies itself in action, as we 
find it in motion today, one hundred 
billions in force has meant and will 
mean that the average American 
mother who has been called upon by 
event to manage the family corporation 
finds income capital gone and herself 
with petty cash of about $2,000 with 
which she is expected to liquidate in 
favor of your society the responsibilities 
of taking girls and boys all the way to 
the doors of good citizenship and her- 
self to an arm chair of self-respect. 
And your one hundred billions in force 
has meant and means as we find it in 
motion that only five out of every hun- 
dred fine old men that find themselves 
elbowed off the stage of performance 
and starting for the exit door of the 
playhouse of living—only five of each 
100 are spared the slow but sure 
crucifixion of settling old age invoices 
with self-respect because income is 
gone. As this high sounding one hun- 
dred billions in force finds itself in 
motion that’s the job we have done 
today. 

I wonder if we can’t be spurred by 
the brutal realization of what we have 
not done. Surely it would be our just 
due if, from somewhere a voice cried 
out—“You’re too late’—and then the 
message would be taken from us for 
faster hands for delivery. 

And what message? The message of 
life insurance in action. Surely we do 
not have to define it. But just in case 
someone might say that it smacks of 
a dream, let me state here that I’m for 
dreamers, that I know every worth- 
while reality of today was some game 
dreamer’s dream of yesterday. I have 
the courage to dream of a society that 
is happy because its scheme of living 
will point to happiness as contrasted to 
such philosophies as have been utilized 
for centuries and which have pointed 
away from happiness. And that’s the 
message of life insurance in action— 
security transplanting insecurity; poise 
substituting for uncertainty; children 
moving into sound and secure positions 
because of education that was spon- 
sored by careful financial programing; 
old men walking down the cool side of 
the street, with courage to live and un- 
afraid to die; a nation conscious of the 


vivid and relentless problem of income 
and gearing itself to that problem. 
That’s the message. 


Change Is Always Possible 

You would only call it a dream be- 
cause, perhaps, you’d be inclined to 
indulge in such responses as, “That has 
been the way of all flesh”; “As it was 
in the beginning, it is now and forever 
shall be”; “Oh, you can’t change peo- 
ple.” How silly! There is nothing so 
fickle and so changeable as people. It’s 
a question of leadership. Haven’t we 
seen a proud Democratic nation—50 
per cent of it anyway—simply because 
of a turn of the hands of our economic 
dial, change its complete attitude 
towards dependency, charity, dole, in- 
dependence, content to sit in the lap of 
charity, the lap of government relief? 
(A national remedy so honest in its 
intent but insidious in its result.) That 
happens to have been a negative change 
but change they will as well and as 
readily behind a decent degree of 
positive leadership. 

I see no grounds for discouragement 
because it has taken us so long to 
dream the dream. I see only challenge 
in our tardiness. How long will it take? 
I don’t know, maybe 25 years if we 
grasp the vision and start today, maybe 
50 years if we wait 25 more years to 
start. So if we are to mention depres- 
sion again let’s talk, with. ourselves 
only, about the depression of leadership 
for which you and I have been re- 
sponsible. 


Start Only Has Been Made 


I know it’s hard, and I hope it always 
will be. Starting anything is hard and 
we have only started in this life insur- 
ance business. We've only started to 
carry the message of life insurance in 
action to this nervous nation of ours. 

Will you accept this vision of life in- 
surance in action—you the keystone? 
Will you accept with it, too, a degree 
of my faith in the compounding of 
capacities? We hear so much in our 
business of the powers of compound 
interest. They can’t compare to the 
power that comes with a consciousness 
of the fact that out of limit execution 
of today’s assignment we develop 
capacity to retire tomorrow’s. And re- 
tiring tomorrow’s job, which only looks 
so big because we have not trained up 
to it, do we develop capacity for the 
lifting of day-after-tomorrow’s assign- 
ment which looms up so monster-like 
from where we view it today. 


Hope Hooks Are Defined 

But what hope hooks we have to hold 
to today. Hope hooks, the things we 
have held on to to stay in the life insur- 
ance business and the buoys that have 
sustained us while we have dared to 
start winning. I have in my desk a 
frayed life insurance policy, my first 
policy, $5,000 on my own life, no money 
could buy it. That policy was my first 
hope hook, my hope hook of my first 
year in life insurance selling. You 
know the way guys of 21 went out into 
the field 13 years ago, a slap on the 
back, “You gave a good account of 


yourself in school, now back it up. 


here. Gangs of people are fond of you, 
go tell them about it,” etc. So hunting 
for something, some grip to hold to 
T tried a dose of the cure all that I 
had heard and read about on myself, 
a $5,000 20 pay life policy and with 
that hope hook, out I went. Rushing 
into some young man’s office with, 
“Boy, you want to see something hot, 
it’s the nuts, it’s all mine, $5,000 of it. 
Look at this,’—then out would come 
the policy and a lot of chatter about if 
you pay four years it will carry itself 
44 more years, etc. But it was my hope 
hook and wanting to win so bad I could 
taste it, on to it I hung. 

And then my second hope hook. A 
man named J. D. Thorsen in New York 
wrote his famous safety deposit box 
letter. You know the one that starts, 
“T had very keen delight in writing this 
letter, which I am attaching to my life 
insurance policies. I wrote it because 
I want you to know just what I had in 
mind when I planned my insurance 





estate to take care of you and our 


children.” The letter that ends up 


“Now keep on smiling, my dear, for | 


no matter what happens to the busi- | 


ness or the rest of my estate, you are 
sitting as pretty as you look and I am 
glad of it.” A new hope hook and did 
I swing on to it. “Hold up a minute, 
listen to this, what a guy up east did 
with his life insurance policies.” Then 
into a reading of it and I would have 
to fist fight myself to keep my eyes on 
the letter to avoid reciting it back- 
wards. But it was a glimpse of a new 
vision, real programs, programs that 
would keep a man from defaulting upon 
his responsibilities to family—programs 
that would even preempt post mortem 
failures. It was a new hope hook. 


Inspiration of C. C. Day 

And then about three years ago I 
heard for the first time C. C. Day as he 
prefaced his great presentation of life 
and property philosophy. And he said 
—"Income must go on!” I didn’t know 
that. Income must go on. A hope hook 
that stepped up my effort and selling 
plans and I grabbed hold. This tomor- 
row’s income problem thing had never 
occurred to me. 

And now has come the real hope 
hook, the hope hook of the message of 
life insurance in action, the vision of a 
people unafraid, a people income- 
conscious, a people buying its property 
against the measuring rod, against 
which every piece of property will, 
ultimately, have to be measured, against 
its capacity to replace income in the 
face of time or event. 

And where will you be, you the agent, 
you the keystone of this service? 
Would that we could dash ahead today 
for just a minute to the port of retro- 
spection, you, the agent, when, behind 
acceptance of the vision, your capacities 
will have been fully compounded and 
when this new hope hook will have 
established itself as the foundation of 
a people’s plan because you today 
dared to dream the dream. You, when 
you come to that age when men really 
live, not for tomorrow in prospect but 
upon yesterday’s memories in retro- 
spect, at that grand age when men 
begin to weigh upon the scale of what 
they have put in rather than what they 
have taken out. 


Reaping the Reward 


Securely, you will be sitting with 
your fine old buddies, one the doctor, 
another the merchant, a lawyer, a min- 
ister, an engineer. You listen as they 
recite from the pages of their little 
history books of accomplishment. And 
when your turn comes you'll say “Well, 
I can’t tell you—you must come to my 
office with me. You must see.’ And 
then you'll tell them that because in 
1935 you caught the vision of life in- 
surance in action, your life’s work un- 
folds itself as an endless brilliant living 
parade that passes through your office 
each day, women passing through on 
their way home, mortgage-free homes, 
home where they belong and are hap- 
piest, secure homes, women with pa- 
tience and time, because of organized 
economics, to fan away the black clouds 








Gives Graphic Picture of 
Life Insurance in Action 








GUY C. LYMAN, New Orleans 
General Agent Pacific Mutual Life 








that crowd little heads when stumped 
toes throb; noisy little boys and prissed 
up little girls skipping through on their 
way to and from school, schools that 
will tell them of a nation’s - income 
philosophy which someone might have 
referred to as dreamy today; young 
womanhood on its way to the altar of 
matrimony to betroth itself to love and 
life instead of to a way out from under 
the pressure of the income problem; 
jolly old men and sweet old ladies 
strolling in and out of your office, old 
folks not retired into pathetic de 
pendent inactivity but released from the 
gruelling necessity of productive ac 
tivity, ready ears for their oft-repeated 
favorite stories, in-laws jealous of time 
spent with other in-laws, wrinkled old 
faces straight up, weakening old shoul- 
ders straight back, witty and unafraid 
—because you, the keystone, will have 
caught the vision and will have walked 
their way. 

This is our challenge. We do accept 
it individually and collectively do we 
accept it. So on your way, and as you 
go hold fast your dream and out 0 
that dream is born my fond good wish 
for you—a life of high winds and early 
mornings. 


Central Life Men Are Active 

Several executives of the Central Life 
of Iowa mingled with the conventioneers. 
George Carlin, educational director, was 
in charge of registration. Other, exect 
tives noted in the lobby were President 
G. N. Ayres, Dr. M. I. Olsen, vice-prest- 
dent and medical director, J. H. Leaver, 
vice-president for agencies, Fred Cart, 
general counsel, and W. F. Poormat. 













tractive and lasting. 





One of Each Five of Our Agents Has Been With 
Us At Least 10 Years; Several 25 and 30 Years 


Modern policies, proven sales aids, helpful programs, stimu- 
lating calls (from “Company Men”) help the agent succeed, 
and develop a mutual personal interest that is pleasant, at- 


We have an interesting proposal for quali- 
fied, high grade men not now under contract. 


GREAT WESTERN INSURANCE COMPANY 


In Our Own Building at 2015 Grand Avenue 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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Reproduced from an original Jay Hambidge draw- 
ing from the picture collection of The Lincoln 
National Life Museum. This portrays the congenial 
personality of Abraham Lincoln, 


FRIENDLINESS 


Lincoln’s sincere but humorous trends of thought gave him mental relaxation 
and developed innumerable friends and lifelong admiring acquaintances. 


This Lincoln trait furnishes a splendid suggestion to life underwriters. Such 
a personality combined with purpose and determination develops sales efficiency. 
An optimistic salesman backed by a dependable organization can render valued serv- 
ice. A host of friends helps create a volume of business. 


The Lineotn National Life 
Lusurance Company 


FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
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Building Up Agency 
Prestige Important 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7) 


new men, developing his present or- 
ganization, developing business from 
outside channels such as surplus lines, 
and conserving business already writ- 
ten. This is the problem which our 
agency faced in September, 1931. The 
organization was small, consisting of 
three full-time men. The agency was 
paying for about $500,000. It was un- 
known not only to the public, but also 
to insurance men. These problems of 
the general agent had to be solved at 
a moderate cost and on a profitable 
basis. 
Surplus and Substandard 

It became one of my duties to get 
acquainted with other general agents 
and managers in the territory; not only 
so that we would be on a friendly basis, 
but, more important, so that they would 
know we were alive. Naturally, I dis- 
cussed with them our facilities for 
handling surplus and substandard busi- 
ness. We went one step further, how- 
ever. Not only did we wish to tell 
them, but we wished to show them 
what we might do in regard to surplus 
and substandard lines. We consciously, 
therefore, studied the underwriting 
rules of the various companies. Then 
we drew a chart showing what types of 
business certain companies would write, 
or would not write. We then pointed 
out to the general agent of Company 
“A”, for example, that whereas his 
company did not write a retirement 
annuity contract, the Connecticut Mu- 
tual did; or, that whereas his company 
would not issue on a functional heart 
murmur, the Connecticut would issue 
at standard rates. With the cooperation 
of our home office, we then had made 
up what we call “Underwriting Helps.” 
One of these was given to each general 
agent along with application blanks 
and other material and again it was 
pointed out to him how the Connecticut 
Mutual might be helpful to him and 
his men. 


Speakers from Other Agencies 

Again, in order to become better 
known in life insurance circles, we 
asked leading producers of other 
agencies to address our meetings. Not 
only did this give our men a change 
of scenery from time to time, which 
made meetings more interesting and 
stimulating, but, in addition, we were 
able to show the leading producers of 
other companies that we had a clean 
cut organization and that we were 
going somewhere. 

Whereas in 1931 the agency had 
$12,000 of surplus business from other 
companies, so far in 1935 we have had 


over $350,000. Paid-for production 
from this source has been growing 
steadily each year and in _ certain 


agencies the Connecticut Mutual is now 
thought of as the first company to turn 
to with surplus lines. 

It also was our desire to develop 
business from general insurance men in 
our territory. In addition to this, we 
felt that the right type of general in- 
surance man in the territory could be 
an excellent source of recommending 
prospective full time agents to us. 


Circulars for Auto Owners 


In order to develop production and 
organization from the general insur- 
ance man, we again had made up a kit 
known as “Sales Helps.” This is com- 
pact, contains all the essential material 
which any life insurance agent needs 
and will, in most cases, be filed by the 
general insurance man so that if a life 
inquiry comes in he is able to find ap- 
plication blanks and sales helps and all 
other material necessary. 

Last December we were able to gain 
considerable publicity for the company 
and the agency by distributing some 
20,000 circulars, without any cost, to 
automobile owners in the state. The 
idea came to us somewhat by accident. 
Among our general insurance appoint- 
ments, we had a number of motor 


vehicle agents. These men distribute 
license plates from their general insur- 
ance offices in December of each year. 
We sold a number of them the idea 
that with each set of license plates they 
should also distribute a Connecticut 
Mutual circular known as a “Minute 
Message.” This year we feel that we 
can contact through this source at least 
50,000 automobile owners in the north- 
ern part of the state. 


Evening Classes Organized 


General insurance men, as a rule, are 
not very receptive to writing life insur- 
ance, simply because they feel it is a 
new field of which they have no knowl- 
edge. In order to overcome this ob- 
jection we organized a series of evening 
classes. We hold four of these series 
each year. Each series of classes is 
composed of 10 meetings. They are 
held usually at our agency offices Tues- 
day and Thursday evenings from 7 to 
9. Our enrollment averages about 35 
and the attendance holds up remarkably 
well. These evening classes also give 
us an opportunity to train prospective 
full-time men who are gainfully em- 
ployed, and who wish to learn the life 
insurance business but cannot take time 
out during the day in order to get the 
necessary training. These classes we 
also use to retrain our old full-time men 
and we make attendance compulsory 
for some of these. 


Results Very Satisfactory 


The enrollment for the classes is 
gathered chiefly by personal contact 
but we also circularize a selected list of 
general insurance men and send them 
enrollment cards. The results directly 
and indirectly have been excellent. The 
agency is well known in general insur- 
ance circles throughout northern New 
Jersey. Whereas in 1931 the agency 
secured approximately $60,000 of paid- 
for business from general insurance 
men, for the first eight months of 1935 
we have secured in excess of $1,000,000 
from these sources. This production 
has also been increasing steadily each 
year. 

In addition to this, so far this year 
we have taken on three full-time men 
and we have had recommended to us 11 
other prospective full-time men by gen- 
eral insurance men. We have found 
this an excellent source for recruiting 
full-time organization since many of 
the more prominent general insurance 
firms are frequently approached by men 
interested in the insurance business 
and, furthermore, many times their 
clients will speak to them about a son 
or other relative for whom they are 
seeking employment. 


Course at Trenton College 


One of the things which I think has 
given the agency more prestige than 
perhaps any other also came about 
somewhat by accident. As I have men- 
tioned, we have conducted these eve- 
ning classes at our offices in Newark. 
Last spring we decided that we would 
like to conduct a similar course in 
Trenton, about 50 miles south of 
Newark and also in our territory. Since 
we have no agency offices in Trenton, 
the problem of finding a suitable place 
to conduct the classes came up. The 
hotels and the Y. M. C. A. wished to 
impose a considerable charge for the 
use of a suitable room. One of our 
supervisors who was arranging for 
these classes went to Rider College, a 
first-class business college in Trenton, 
and asked them for the use of its audi- 
torium. 

Eventually, we were offered the use 
of the auditorium at no cost, provided 
we would allow the classes at Rider 
College in salesmanship and accounting 
to attend our lectures. We had an en- 
rollment of over 150 students. In ad- 
dition to this, Rider College was able 
to secure a great deal of newspaper 
publicity for us, as a result of which not 
only did we have our usual enrollment 
of general insurance men, but a number 
of trust officers of banks and attorneys 
in Trenton also asked the privilege of 





attending these lectures in order to get 





a better knowledge of life insurance. | 


The backing of Rider College for the 
Connecticut Mutual course gave the 
agency a tremendous amount of pres- 
tige in and around Trenton. In addition 
to this, we have had recommended to 
us two full-time men by Rider College 
from their classes in salesmanship. In 
addition to this, we have a list of pros- 
pects for future sale of life insurance 
in that the enrollment cards which we 
required each man to fill out asked for 
the business and residence address, date 
of birth, occupation, etc. Two sales 
have been made on graduates of Rider 
and additional sales will follow. One of 
the officers of Rider College was sold 
$30,000 of personal insurance and there 
is a good possibility of selling a salary 
savings case. We hope to repeat our 
course in Trenton next year for we can 
foresee very profitable results from this 
activity. This year we will edeavor to 
give a similar course somewhere else 
in the state, enlisting the aid of some 
educational institution. 


Prestige as Recruting Aid 

Another problem of the general agent 
is that of recruiting. We have tried to 
develop agency prestige to help our re- 
cruiting problem in a number of ways. 
I have a series of cards which are 
changed each month and which are sent 
out with premium notices monthly. 
(Mr. Zimmerman then read the ma- 





terial on one of these cards.) We 
that not only is the card an aid to , 
in recruiting, but that each month , 
give our present organization a boog 
with our policyholders. Sometime; 
full-time organization is somewhat a 
tagonistic to the recruiting activities g 
an agency, the older men feeling thy 
newer men are being put into their te, 
ritory. We have overcome any pogg. 
bility of antagonism and have actiye, 
enlisted the cooperation of our old 
men in recruiting simply because y 
have endeavored in each recruiting x. 
tivity to give our old organization ; 
build-up. 

Another example of this is the direy 
mail method of recruiting, in which y 
have asked our present organization tj 
submit to us the names of their mog 
prominent and influential policyholders 
so that we might use them as centers of 
influence for recruiting. Here again y 
build up prestige for each agent with 
his policyholders as well as opening the 
door for him to make a call. We hay 
had some very fine answers and recon. 
mendations as a result of these letters 


Increasing Agents’ Production 
Our home office has also circulated 
a list of centers of influence for me 
The names, naturally, have been sub. 
mitted by me to our home office. Here 
again the general agent and the agency 
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Dedicated to unsurpassed service 
in everything pertaining to the 
business of Life Insurance. 


Offers: 


@ Policies for men, women and 
children. 


@ Modern plans, options and pro- 
visions. 


@ Traditionally prompt service 
on claims. 


@ Financial strength and stability. 


@ Helpful, understanding service 
to the members of its Agency 
Organization. 


H. K. Lindsley, President 
J. H. Stewart, Jr., Vice-President-Treasurer 
F. B. Jacobshagen, Secretary 


Farmers & Bankers 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Wichita, Kansas 
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, given a build-up and here again the 
action has been very favorable. 

In increasing the production of our 
resent organization, we, of course, 
aye used the very excellent direct mail 
terial offered by our home office. A 
rticularly profitable mailing piece is 
ne retirement income check letter. The 
gency has averaged about a 3 per cent 
eply. The agency has also sent letters 
o centers of influence for our agents, 

has the home office. All of these let- 
ers endeavor to increase the prestige 
{the agent with his policyholders and 
prospects. 

It is true that you can go only so 
at in increasing the production of any 
ndividual man. Primarily, it is his job 
bnd much more can be done in guiding 
iim as to how he can help himself than 

n be done in helping him directly. 
Because we have felt that prestige of 
n individual agent breaks down sales 
resistence, it has been continuously our 
endeavor to make each representative 
look, feel and act the part of a suc- 
cessful life insurance man. 


Develop Individual Prestige 

We have stressed the various methods 
which he can use in developing his own 
prestige so that he will be distinguished 
from other life insurance men. We have 
urged the individual agent to do many 
things which we feel build his prestige. 
Sending birthday cards; the use of tes- 
timonial letters; the use of letters and 
cards of introduction; making up a list 
ofhis prominent policyholders which he 
carries with him in order to get the 
confidence of new prospects—all have 
been very successful. One of our men 
has developed considerable prestige 
and some business as the result of a 
column on life insurance which he 
writes under his name for a small 
weekly newspaper. 

We have continually urged our men 
to be active not only in the life under- 
writers association, but in civic, fra- 
ternal, religious and political organi- 
zations. Many times an agent feels that 
ifhe could only belong to an exclusive 
country club he could make many 
profitable contacts. Since most of our 
men are newer men in the business and 
cannot afford such a luxury, we have 
urged them to make contacts by being 
active in as many channels as possible. 
Serving on Community Chests, Parent- 
Teacher Associations, Safety Councils, 
etc, also develops prestige and business 
and requires no investment other than 
time, 

Agency Office Attractive 

Even the agency offices have been laid 
out with an idea of being different and 
of attracting favorable attention. Our 
offices are light and cheerful. The color 
scheme is different from that usually 
found in business offices. We have a 
standing order for cut flowers throughout 
the year. The offices are clear glass 
throughout so that one stepping into the 
tashier’s department can get a view of 
the entire office. In our foyer we have 
on display such trophies as the agency 
has won so that all who call at the agency 
offices may see the achievements of the 
organization. 

I have already mentioned the use of 
outside speakers at agency meetings. 
ome time is devoted at each meeting to 
a discussion of agency plans and agency 
achievements. We believe in taking the 
agents entirely into our confidence in 
letting them know what the agency ob- 
Jectives for the year are and in keeping 
them informed at each meeting of the 
Progress made toward attaining those ob- 
Jectives. We compare our own records 
with those of other agencies in the com- 
pany. It is surprising how much pride 
and aggressiveness and agency spirit can 

eveloped as a result of continuously 
and consciously keeping your organiza- 
lon informed of the agency objectives 
and Particularly of its achievements. 


Has Agency Magazine 
a agency magazine is known as 
in te-Line.” A good deal of the space 
aa, Publication is devoted to record- 
ag the achievements of our men and of 
ur agency. More of it is devoted to 
giving certain individuals a slap on the 


back. This is just another endeavor to 
buiid agency prestige and agency spirit. 
We feel that one of the best agency pub- 
lications in our company ranks is the 
“Fuse” published by the Sanborn Agen- 
cy in Boston. Over its listing of agency 
leaders they have this inscription: “The 
best reward for good deeds done is that 
other men may know of them.” There is 
a great deal of truth in that statement. 

I have said nothing about the matter of 
publicity as it is generally thought of. 
Advertising, of course, is one of the best 
methods of developing agency prestige. 
We are continuously seeking to get fa- 
vorable publicity for the agency and for 
individuals in the agency in insurance 
periodicals and in our newspapers 
throughout northern New Jersey. 


Conscious Effort for Publicity 


Qualification and attendance at con- 
ventions; winning a contest; visits of 
home office men; statements by home 
office men; our evening classes; produc- 
tion records of the agency and of indi- 
viduals; growth of the agency; speakers 
from other companies at our meetings; 
unusual death claims—these are just a 
few of the things which we continually 
send out from our agency offices to the 
insurance periodicals and to the news- 
papers. It is surprising how much fav- 
orable publicity can be obtained in this 
manner if a little thought is given to 
securing it. The agency endeavors to 
maintain a friendly relationship with 
representatives of the press. We invite 
them to our agency parties so that they 
develop a friendly feeling toward the 
agency. We try to help representatives 
of the press by giving them news items, 
not only about this agency, but about 
other agencies. Our endeavor to be 
helpful is appreciated and is reflected in 
the amount of publicity which the agency 
obtains. 

We encourage our agents to write ar- 
ticles for insurance periodicals; to make 
talks on life insurance before other agen- 
cies, luncheon clubs and organizations. 
We endeavor to give our agents a maxi- 
mum of publicity whenever we have 
anything to shout about. 


Good Men Most Important 


It is pretty difficult to ascribe any di- 
rect results to the publicity efforts of the 
agency. The intangible benefits are much 
more important. However, one of the 
company’s leading first-year men for 1934 
was a man who walked into our agency 
in January of that year, stated that he 
wanted to enter the life insurance busi- 
ness with us because he had heard and 
read so many favorable things about the 
agency. Today he is one of the agency’s 
and company’s leading producers. In 
our recruiting activities, more and more 
often prospective agents tell us that they 
know the agency and the company fav- 
orably because of publicity which the 
agency has obtained in the newspapers. 
The agency is well and favorably known 
to the public generally. Our men are 
more and more frequently finding that 
prospects on whom they call know the 
company and the agency. Of course, 
we have not yet reached the stage where 
people telephone us in order to buy life 
insurance, although even in that ex- 
treme, I can point to certain cases writ- 
ten this year to date where the original 
inquiry came to us from a prospect be- 
cause he knew of the company and the 
agency through our publicity efforts. 

Fundamentally, of course, I have en- 
tirely omitted the thing which builds 
more prestige for the agency than any 
other and that is the selection and de- 
velopment of the men who represent the 
agency. Those representatives of yours 
carry the prestige of the agency and of 
the company into many homes and of- 
fices every day. I recognize that this is 
so and the remarks I have made should 
not be construed in the sense that the 
tail is wagging the dog. The selection 
and development of good men is the 
most important fundamental. From that 
point on, these men can be further de- 
veloped, by a conscious egort on their 
part, to build prestige for themselves 
and, by a conscious effort on the part of 





the agency, to build prestige for itself 
and for its representatives. 














“T 


Tell 


Stories” 


“J den’t sell insurance. I tell stories.”’ 


So said one of State Mutual’s own pro- 
ducers, a headline speaker at its memor- 
able 90th Anniversary Convention in 


June. 


SoA 


cute young wife with blonde hair; a nice 


He illustrated with this picture: 


young fellow, doing well; not much in- 
come; two curly headed youngsters—a 
Readjustment Income policy. An auto- 
mobile accident; $1,000 for burial ex- 
penses and some left over; $100 a month 
for two years; $35 a month for three 


years more. 


“Now, paint your own picture. There 
That 
is parcel selling. It’s better by far than 


is the story. Take it and use it. 


no selling at all. Betterfor whom? For 
you, the agent? No, but for that cute 
young widow with the two curly headed 
children, and perhaps even for Daddy, 
who never came home again, even on pay 


day, after that truck struck him.” 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
of 
Worcester - - - Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1844 
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Forward Together! 





EXT year this Company will celebrate its 
first quarter-century of service. 
won the confidence and good will of western- 
It reviews a record of steady, conserva- 
tive progress, yet constant modernization of 
views and methods. 


*Direct liberal home office contracts for 
fieldmen. *Non-forfeitable renewals. *A com- 
plete line of policies. 
group, wholesale, accident and health. *Proven 
organized selling plans. 
tions. *Sales aids for every situation. *Under- 
standing home office cooperation. 
helpful instruction and supervision for new 





*Juvenile, women, 


*Dynamic presenta- 


Competent, faithful underwriting in the field means permanent 
progress. Congratulations to the National Association of Life 
Underwriters. 


California-Western States Life 
Insurance Company 
SACRAMENTO 


GAINS 


CALIFORNIA 





























The MIDWEST Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Lincoln,Nebraska 



































Program Planned 
From Standpoint 
of the Producer 











By A. E. PATTERSON 


Program Committee Chairman 


Your program committee now pre- 
sents its 1935 program. 

What is the purpose of a program of 
the annual convention of our National 
association from the purely selfish view- 
point of the man or woman, actually 
selling life insurance, who has spent 
his or her own time and money to at- 
tend this meeting? Your program com- 
mittee did all its thinking and planning 
from the standpoint of the agent, who 
is here today. As we see it, you, the 
| agent in the field, actually selling, have 
| a right to expect: 
| 1. A broader vision of life insurance 
and life underwriting as a career. 

2. An opportunity to mingle with 
those who are not just talking about 
selling life insurance on a proper basis, 
| but with those who are actually doing 
it. You have that opportunity during 
these next three days. If you do not 
pursue and see personally, every man 
on our program, you are missing a 
golden opportunity. These life under- 
writers are real. You'll like them. They 
have worked hard and faithfully on 
their contributions. In addition, they 
have paid their own expenses to at- 
tend this meeting. They have not been 
the source of one cent of expense to 
the National association. They are our 
assets! 


Unlimited Opportunity 


3. A return to your home with a 
greater confidence in the institution of 
life insurance, as well as simple, spe- 
cific ideas of better methods of selling 
life insurance which should increase 
your income, provided you use them. 
Observe that each man on the program 












usually has one best method of self, 
so far as he is concerned. Some sy 
plan will be invaluable to you in 4 
next decade, which, in my opinion, yj r 
offer unlimited opportunity to 4 
trained and organized life underwrite 
Note that our program consis 
largely of men in the field who 





making a living by selling life ing, Preside 
ance. know this because each af it in u 
every man has been most carefully if. platf 
vestigated through his competitors ; ees, and 
his own home town. His competitogi ot cor 
respect him, like him, look upon hig brence tC 


not only as a successful life unde 
writer, but, also, as a man high 
esteemed in his community. Most, 
these men have never before appear 
as speakers on a national progra 
They’re genuine, practical doers. Th 
will not disappoint you and I’m sy 
you will enjoy and profit from heariy 
them. 
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Subjects Carefully Chosen 


Our subjects have been careful) 
chosen. The physical program, whid 
we hope you feel is helpful, gives ya 
the details. Make the most of the 
three days and go back to your r 
spective communities, more than ere 
certain about your part in establishiy 
social security in our country upon 
basis comparable to American stan( 
ards of living. Everyone knows thi 
the growth of life insurance in Ameria 
has been due largely to the develo 
ment of our agency system. Withow! 
your intelligence, imagination, integrity 
and perseverance, backed by the lofty 
sense of trusteeship contributed by the 
directors and officers of our great com! 
panies, the institution of life insurance 
would not hold the unchallenged pos: 
tion it does today. Therefore, carry on) 
with a proud satisfaction in your cam- 
paign for this next year, and be assure 
here that you are unquestionably et- 
titled to the position of prominent 
which has been given you on this pre 
gram as : 
“The Agent—The Keystone of Lil 
Insurance Service.” 
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Amendments to the By-Laws 
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Chester O. Fischer, Massachusetts 
Mutual, St. Louis, as chairman of the 
committee on by-laws presented several 
suggested amendments at the national 
council meeting. The definition of legal 
reserve life insurance is revised to elimi- 
nate stock-with-policy companies, read- 
ing as follows: 

“A regular legal reserve company is 
hereby defined to be one that is incor- 
porated, operated and supervised under 
the legal reserve laws, and which does 
not, by any device of corporate form, seek 
to avoid accountability or supervision un- 
der said law; does not indulge in any 
‘stock-with policy’ scheme; does not em- 
ploy any deceitful device as inducement 
to take insurance; and does not in any 
other way depart from the true old line 
principle of a scientifically adequate re- 
serve consisting of genuine assets. 


Chairmen Become Members 


Another amendment makes chairmen 
of all standing committees members of 
the national council. 

Another change, prompted by the con- 
fusion at the Milwaukee convention last 
year, prohibits a member of the national 
council from voting more than once in a 
personal capacity. For instance a past 
president and a trustee could vote only 
once. However, a man may vote in each 
of his representative capacities as well as 
being entitled to one vote in an indi- 
vidual capacity. 

Under another change the president 
would be permitted to appoint more than 
three members to the finance committee. 


New Standing Committees 
Four committees, heretofore designat- 
ed as special would become standing. 
They are: State and regional associa- 
tions, 


conference on local association 












munity.’ 
problems, women underwriters and aget- E. W 
cy practices. The duties of these com 
mitttes are defined as follows: ; 
The committee on state and region 
associations shall encourage and promot 
the establishment of state and region 
associations, and generally aid such ass 
ciations in their work and activities, alom 
lines of extension of membership, built: 
ing of sales congress programs, coopéeft 
tion with and between member associé 
tions, underwriters and public educatiot 
and in all other functions pertaining 1 


praised | 


congres 
insuran 
















such associations. As fo 
— ‘ Pittsbu: 

Local Association Committee the me 

The conference committee on local & I in the ¢ 
sociation problems shall study and COMER 30, incy 
sider problems of local association mat CE. 
agement and disseminate to the offices MM tual, N 
of member associations such material #1 having 
may be deemed helpful to them. THI “Lifes 
committee shall also have charge of tle CC 
sessions and the program arranged & attle, 
pecially for the consideration of mem IMS chairm; 
association problems in connection W! nationa 
the annual convention of the Nati Ganse, 
association. : chairm: 
The committee of women underwrite! HS eration 
shall encourage and promote the ¢s Julian 
lishment of committees of women un wi York, « 
writers in member associations and 8 IM Cooper: 
erally aid such committees in their me omm« 
and activities. This committee shall a chusett 
have charge of the sessions and the a commi 
gram arranged especially for womet torney: 
connection with the annual convention ® faa 1 
the National association. sf | eckle 
The committee on agency practic pe ( 
shall consider especially the basic at Ham 
lems relating to the personnel of agen Mere 
forces and the betterment of field — pr 
sentation, particularly part-time pa a — 
elimination of obviously unfit 28¢ and 


and selection of agents. 
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Report of Riehle 
Is a Citation of 
Work of Cabinet 








President T. M. Riehle gave his re- 
ort in unusual style. He had invited to 
he platform all national officers, trus- 
ees, and committee chairmen. His re- 
ort consisted of complimentary ref- 
rence to the work of each of these. 
RL. Jones, State Mutual, New York, 
reasurer and chairman of the finance 
ommittee, Mr. Riehle characterized as 
, “dollar-a-year man, but an all-year- 
ound watch-dog of the treasury.” 

W. M. Duff, head of the Edward A. 
Voods Company, Pittsburgh, was com- 
mended as chairman of the business 
standards committee for his work in 
rafting a new chart of ethics and for 
publishing with the aid of the Better 
Business Bureau the effective pamph- 
let “Don’t Be Twisted.” 


Work of C. O. Fischer 

C. 0. Fischer, Massachusetts Mutual, 
St. Louis, as chairman of the by-laws 
committee, engineered certain amend- 
ments to improve the structure of the 
association, succeeded in causing many 
local associations to bring their regula- 
tions into conformity with the so-called 
model form, and is now drafting a new 
model torm of by-laws for state asso- 
cations. 

J. G. Callahan, Metropolitan, St. 
Louis, as chairman of the conservation 
committee was given a hand and as for 
A. E. Patterson, Penn Mutual, Chicago, 
Mr. Riehle said his work as chairman 
of the program committee speaks for 
itself. 

Education Committee 

Through the education committee, 
L.0. Schriver, Aetna Life, Peoria, IIl., 
chairman, the job of “merchandising 
to the public the services of life insur- 
ance and the value of membership in 
local associations has been carried 
further this year than ever before,” ac- 
cording to President Riehle. He re- 
ferred especially to the committee’s 
work in behalf of life insurance week 
and its recent publication of the book- 
let “The Association and Your Com- 
munity.” 

E. W. Owen, Sun Life, Detroit, was 
praised for his work in getting in touch 
with life insurance leaders in foreign 
countries, as head of the international 
council. 

C. Vivian Anderson, Provident Mu- 
tual, Cincinnati, had a busy year as 
chairman of the laws and legislation 
committee. Outstanding was the com- 
mittee’s work in blocking the efforts of 
congress to tax the proceeds of life 
Insurance in the hands of beneficiaries. 


Membership Committee 

As for Holgar Johnson, Penn Mutual, 
Pittsburgh, his work as chairman of 
the membership committee can be told 
m the figure 24,307, the enrollment June 
30, increase 3,462 or 17 per cent. 

C. L. McMillen, Northwestern Mu- 
tual, New York, was commended for 
having initiated several new features in 

tte Association News.” 

- C. Thompson, Metropolitan, Se- 
attle, received a pat on the back as 
chairman of the committee of past 
Cronal presidents. So did 
chan’ John Hancock, Boston, as 

airman of the committee on coop- 
ig with trust officers. Likewise 
York S. Myrick, Mutual Life, New 
an aS chairman of the committee on 
operation with U. S. Chamber of 
cuunerce. And G. E. Lackey, Massa- 
pe 9 Mutual, Detroit, chairman 
oan on cooperation with _at- 
tual ai A. A. Heald, Provident Mu- 
Meck ilwaukee, credentials; Horace 
and Ow New England Mutual, Port- 
Spoo Par, resolutions ; J. A. Wither- 
loner acific Mutual, Nashville, elec- 
Mottad: Hawley Wilson, Massachusetts 
pr al, Peoria, cooperation on local 

Sclation problems; Sam Cum- 


Mings, Kansas City Life, Dallas, state 


and : 


In Charge of Parley of 
Officers of Local Units 

















J. HAWLEY WILSON 


J. Hawley Wilson of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual in Peoria, Ill., was in gen- 
eral charge of the conference of local 
association officers Tuesday evening. 








Loomis, John Hancock, Boston, women 
underwriters. 

Mr. Riehle concluded modestly with 
a recital of the accomplishments of the 
agency practices committee of which he 
is chairman. He expressed the belief 
that the declaration of guiding prin- 
ciples will prove to be one of the 
noted events in life insurance history. 


Denver Supports Boston 
But Deal Report Denied 


The Denver and Colorado delegations 
are voting for Boston for the 1936 con- 
vention. That has caused resentment on 
the part of the Texans who feel that the 
westerners should “stick together.” The 
Texas people assumed that Denver made 
a deal with Boston aggreeing to support 
Boston for 1936 if Boston and New Eng- 
land will support Denver for 1937. This 
the Denver delegation officially denies. 

“The Denver people are actuated 
solely by a sense of fair play,” declares 
James Godard, general agent for the 
Franklin Life at Denver. “The east is 
entitled to the convention next year. 
Denver is supporting Boston for that 
reason. There is no deal. With the 
Rocky Mountains for our background 
Denver doesn’t have to trade. The Den- 
ver delegation is not taking any part in 
soliciting votes. It was instructed a year 
ago to support Boston, believing that 
since the west had held the convention 
for two successive years and the east 
was entitled to the meeting. We have 
always enjoyed cordial relations with 
Texas and Texas people who come to 
Colorado on their vacations every sum- 
mer and we will all gladly go to Houston 
next year if that city is selected.” 





Ex-Presidents Well Represented 


A large group of former presidents of 
the National association was on hand for 
the national council meeting Monday, in- 
cluding C. Vivian Anderson, Cincinnati; 
Ernest J. Clark, Baltimore; Paul 
Clark, Boston; J. Stanley Edwards, Den- 
ver; George E. Lackey, Detroit; Julian 
S. Myrick, New York; John Newton 
Russell, Jr., Los Angeles; Graham C. 
Wells, New York, and Frank L. Jones, 
now vice-president of the Equitable Life 
of New York. S. T. Whatley, who like 
Mr. Jones, has left the agency ranks for 
a company post as vice-president of the 
Aetna Life, and is the 1936 Life Insur- 
ance Week chairman, was scheduled to 
address the convention at a later session 
but did not arrive for the opening day’s 
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activities. 





Achievemeniti-- 


An Increase of $34,410,379.00 insurance in force during 1934. 
More than $14,000,000.00 Increase in Assets and $5,500,000.00 
— in Surplus from December 31, 1929, to December 31, 


Sapa Increase registered during the first six months of 


Grown to a half billion dollar Company in 30 years. 


Excellence--- 


The prestige that arises from financial stability and years of 
fair dealing is enjoyed by each ANICO representative. Practical 
and attractive selling features open new avenues of business and 
complete the equipment of the man in the field. 


Power--- 


$124.58 in Assets for each $100.00 of liabilities. 


$52,721,865.75 in Assets and $10,401,100.02 in Surplus on 
December 31, 1934. 


Plans-- 


Agency Convention announced for 1936. 
Extension of agency development in both old and new territories. 


Ordinary and Industrial 


AMERICAN NATIONAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
GALVESTON, TEXAS 


W. L. MOODY, JR., President F. B. MARKLE, Vice-President 
SHEARN MOODY, Vice-President W. L. MOODY, III, Vice-President 
W. J. SHAW, Secretary (In Charge Industrial Agencies) 

E. L. ROBERTS, Vice-President (In Charge Ordinary Agencies) 

















New Cd) 


EW interest basis, new rates, new rate book, 

new policies—and a number of new and effec- 

tive working plans went into the hands of Fidelity’s 

field on June first. New conditions have been met 
with new selling tools. 


Sharper Tools 


These changes offer men in the Fidelity field not 
only new tools with which to meet modern condi- 
tions, but sharper ones as well—Income for Life, 
Family Income, Family Maintenance and an Ad- 
justment Plan which fits today’s economic picture 
particularly well. 


Write for information on Fidelity contracts. 


The FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
WALTER LEMAR TALBOT, President 
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Members of the 


National Association 


of 


Life Underwriters 


@ Congratulations upon the construc- 
tive achievement which has shone 


through every page of your organi- 


zation’s 46-year history. 


Congratulations, too, upon the great 
increase in membership which has 


contributed to the success of your 


past fiscal year. 


It is a matter of especial pride to 
the Pacific Mutual that throughout 
the country members of its field 


force are active on behalf of their 


Association. 


The Pacific Mutual’s own Agency 
Association, meeting in Des Moines 
immediately prior to the opening of 
the National Convention, will carry 
back to sixty or more agencies, scat- | 


tered across the land, the splendid 


inspiration of your sessions. 


Founded 1868 


acitic Mutual Life 


urance Company srauream 


GEORGE 1.COCHRAN., pnesioent 


Assets— 
Over $205,000,000 
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PAUL CLARK ANALYZES C. L. U. RESULTS 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7) 


send worthwhile candidates to us. 
Moreover, capable people in the higher 
brackets whom we endeavor to recruit 
are impressed with the opportunity for 
growth and advancement in a worth- 
while business and profession. The peo- 
ple we want are people who look ahead 
and desire a remunerative work which 
is not limited. Unquestionably, the 
C. L. U. movement is of great assistance 
in recruiting to those who understand 
it and will use it. It makes available 
better sources of men, it reduces the 
amount of effort involved in securing 
them, and a better selection of men be- 
comes possible. 


Advanced Training Problem 

It seems to me that the C. L. U. 
movement offers a more ideal training 
and educational program than is other- 
wise available. The initiation of the 
new agent into the business has been 
attempted in the past by various types 
of training and educational courses. 
Some of them have been elementary in 
the extreme providing only frag- 
mentary. knowledge of life insurance. 
Some of them have been fairly elaborate 
and, unhappily, indigestible presenta- 
tions of the technique of life insurance 
and its functions. We have oscillated 
between feast and famine, between prac- 
tice and theory, between systems de- 
signed to achieve immediate results and 
systems shaped for more distant ends, 
until today many managers and general 
agents don’t know where they stand on 
this important function of training. 

The great difficulty has been that in 
most companies and agencies once the 
initial training course was completed 
no further formal course of study was 
available. Only the quite exceptional 
agent continued month after month and 
year after year in study to become a 
truly informed underwriter. Now, how- 


ever, a general agent can well use a. 


fairly short elementary course of train- 
ing designed to get the new agent into 
production early, let him have a year’s 
experience, and then use the C. L. U. 
preparation for further educational 
work over a period of four years with 
the hope of making a real life under- 
writer of him. 


Average Production Cited 


I desire to call particular attention 
to the paid production of the 81 C. L. 
U.’s reported in this survey of facts, all 
of whom were active whole-time agents. 
The average paid-for production per 
C. L. U. in 1934, on such basis of credit 
as is allowed by their companies, was 
$230,928. For the first six months of 
1935 on the same basis it was $135,237 
or at the rate of $270,472 for the year. 
This represents an increase of 17 per 
cent. Would you be glad to have some 
of these average C. L. U.’s in your 
agency? Is there any indication here 
that attaining the C. L. U. designation 
means as some misinformed people 
allege that the producer ceases there- 
after to be a factor in sales? Isn’t it a 
fact, rather, that the average C. L. U. 
is much more of a producer than the 
average or even much better than 
average non-C. L. U.? Alert general 
agents and managers are becoming 
more and more aware of the relative 
production superiority attained by the 
average C. L. U. 


Greater Persistency Shown 


One of the factors which have a 
marked effect upon the profits of an 
agency is the average size case. An 
unreasonable number of the ones and 
twos will wreck the profits of any 
agency. Do the C. L. U.’s as a whole 
write a larger contract than the average 
agent? Ejighty-one per cent of the 
agencies in the survey reported that 
they do. This is significant, I think, 
when we realize that the average 
C. L. U. is a young man whose natural 
contacts do not lead to “jumbo” cases. 
The increased size of the average case 
is due, I believe, to the fact that the 
C. L. U. has learned to think in larger 





terms of life underwriting as oppose 


to selling policies as such. 


Do you believe that the business , 
the C. L. U.’s shows a greater pe, 
sistency? Here again 81 per cent ¢ 
the general agents in the survey 
ported that it does. Not one genepj 
4 Only  tyy 
general agents said that they did ny 
know. As practical business men why 
are interested in profits, would you lik 
some, or a lot, of these average C |. 
U.’s who write a sizable volume of bys. 
ness consisting of larger than average 
cases, and whose business stays on th 
books and gives you a return year afte 
year? Don’t you want some averag 


agent reported otherwise; 


C. L. U.’s whose business sticks? 
is the €. 


business world. 


’ 


our agents become C. L. U.’s. 
Question of Advancement 


Sometimes general agents indicate 
their fear that if one of their agents 
should become a C. L. U. he would be 
gobbled up by their own home office or 
some ¢ompetitor and given advance- 
ment in agency management or to the 
home office, that, in any event, he woull 
be lost to their agency. This ma 
happen, but, does this man’s advance 
to. the 
agency? Or, has the agency made a 
outstanding gain? Is there any ques 
agency profit 
that able 
men achieve advancement in it? Let’ 
make the advancement within our ows 
agencies for these able C. L. U’s, if 
possible; if not, let’s rejoice in the 
good-will our agencies gain when they 
become known as probable stepping 
stones to something better for able 


ment represent a real loss 


tion whether your 


ultimately if it is known 


men. 


However, it is a mistaken view thal 
when a man becomes a C. L. U. there 
is grave danger of losing him to the 
agency. It all depends upon you aml 
the man—upon you because how yol 
determin 
pretty largely whether he remains with 
What opportunities wil 


operate your agency will 


you or not. 
you afford this able underwriter? Cat 
you expand your agency to make fil 
use of his abilities? Will you propetl 
reward him? If he is the executive 


type, will you provide a satisfactory 
field for his activities? If he is the bri 


liant underwriter type, have you aly 
profit sharing plan which will make hia 
eager to remain with you? The able 
underwriter must have a proper outle! 
for his abilities. 
Sights Are Raised ; 

The C. L. U. has had his sights raise! 
through his training. His studies drit 
him to constantly higher levels ° 
achievement. Because he knows, 2! 
knows that he knows, he has attainel 
a quiet assurance and _ self-confident 
which cannot be confused with “cock: 
ness.” Poise and power he feels with 
him. Likewise his prospects and cliet! 
sense that he is a man who knows hot 
to help them solve their problem 
Should it be any wonder that his s# 
tistical showing is excellent,—that 
makes a profit for you? - 

Not everyone wili become a C. L. bi 
perhaps not over one agent in four 
five. But the general agent who hopé 
to share properly in the rewards of the 
future should prepare today by @ 
dorsing and building among his ™ 
men this great C. L. U. movement. ‘et 
us put our house in order. Let us ort 
our methods in all matters so that 
shall arrive eventually at a qual 
agency for career men. 


Ist Day 















L. U. movement of any 
benefit in retaining agents who might 
otherwise have terminated? Sixty-fow 
per cent of the general agents in tl 
survey said that it is, nine per cent only 
said that it is not, while 27 per cen 
said that they could not say. A late 
question reveals that only three persons 
who were C. L. U.’s in all their agencie 
have left the business, and one of they 
was a woman who married and left the 
In my opinion, the 
turnover problem will be greatly r 
duced when a substantial proportion o 
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pcal Units Are to 
Send Delegates 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7) 


ill always be treasurer of the section 
nd the general manager of the Na- 
ional association will be executive sec- 
etary. 

Duties of Committee 

The committee will be in charge of 
paring the program for the annual 
athering and will collect contributions. 
he present idea is to collect $1 per 
apita from local managers’ groups. 
Some of the leaders had been advo- 
ating a more formal organization in 
shich the local managers groups would 
econstituent items. However the ma- 
ority sentiment favored a less formal 
cup. A good many felt that there is 
anger of the National association 
raking into cliques of managers and 
eneral agents, supervisors, women un- 
lewriters, etc., and accordingly the 
oosely knit scheme was adopted. 





Nominating Committee 

After the new setup had been ap- 
roved, Mr. Johnson appointed a nom- 
inating committee consisting of Mr. 
lark, chairman; C. J. Zimmerman, 
onnecticut Mutual, Newark, and V. T. 
Motschenbacher, Sun Life, San Fran- 
isCO. 

Every seat in the main ballroom of 
the Fort Des Moines hotel was taken 
vhen Mr, Johnson called the section to 
order Tuesday morning. That was con- 
stitution day and Mr. Johnson called 
attention to the fact and directed the 
singing of America in honor of the oc- 
casion. 


Lackey Given a Hand 
The business of remaking the struc- 
ture disposed of Mr. Johnson _ intro- 
duced George E. Lackey, Massachusetts 
Mutual, Detroit, who was chairman of 
the program committee. 

S. T. Whatley, vice-president of the 
Aetna Life, was scheduled as the first 
speaker to give an outline of the plans 
for 1936 life insurance week. He was 
not able to appear at that time but he 
will be on the program of the main con- 
vention Friday. 

Paul Clark gave the first formal ad- 
dress on “The C. L. U. from the Gen- 
eral Agents’ Point of View.” 

L. S. Broaddus, Acacia Mutual, Chi- 
cago, was next. Through an oversight, 
he was omitted from the program, and 
Mr. Johnson made amends by introduc- 
ing Mr. Broaddus in high terms. His 
subject was “Merchandising Life Insur- 
ance Under Present Conditions.” 


Questionnaire on C. L. U.s 
Paul F. Clark, home office general 
agent of the John Hancock Mutual of 
Boston, presented a convincing picture 
of the cash value of a C. L. U. to a gen- 
tralagent and manager. Mr. Clark, who 
is the retiring president of the National 
Chapter Chartered Life Underwriters, 
made a survey through questionnaires to 
take the practical measurements of a C. 
J. He found that the average pro- 
duction of the C. L. U. during the first 
sx months of this year was $270,472; 
the average sized case of the C. L. U. 
'S greater than that of the agent who 
0es not have the designation; the busi- 
hess of the C. L. U. seems to have great- 
C_ prtsistency and the turnover among 
4. U’s is much less than among the 
mine run of agents. 
ce Clark finds that the presence of 
-L. U’s in an agency helps recruiting. 


Prestige Is Worth While 
. Building up prestige for his agency is 


i Just i 


ee as important for the manager or 
neral agent as for the individual, 
pi Zimmerman, general agent 
aa. Mutual Life in Newark, de- 
ta in his discussion of that subject. 
alon — the results he has obtained 
Siena 9 line since taking charge of the 
velo Tk agency in 1931, including the de- 
“an of good will among other 
ms €s, resulting in the securing of a 
8¢ volume of surplus and sub-standard 


business; the development of life busi- 
ness from general insurance agencies, the 
conducting of insurance classes and the 
securing of much favorable publicity 
along various lines, which has been ex- 
ceedingly helpful both in writing busi- 
ness and in recruiting new agents. 

H. A. Hedges, Equitable Life of Iowa, 
Kansas City, was the final speaker on the 
morning program, his subject being 
“What We Do to Keep Our Agents in 
Production.” Mr. Hedges explained he 
puts much emphasis on individual super- 
vision. 

On the first of each month, each man 
in the agency is called in for a confer- 
ence. He must state his anticipated ex- 
penses for the month ahead, how much 
money he will need to meet his bills, and 
also whether he is behind in the payment 
of his bills. Then the man’s financial re- 
quirements are known and this is re- 
duced to an amount of life insurance, 
which becomes the man’s minimum allot- 
ment of production for the month. That 
is the solution to the man’s problem. 

Contests, ballyhoo, etc., come after- 
wards. Time control, prospecting and 
organized selling are merely means to 
enable the man to solve his problem. 

As for group supervision, Monday 
meetings are held regularly in charge of 
three men for each quarter. Eight times 
a year agents from outside Kansas City 
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Supreme Confidence 


The supreme confidence in which life insurance is held by the American people has no 
counterpart in history. The words “Life Insurance” have become a synonym for 
“Security”. Never before have the people so unanimously chosen one single sanctuary 
for their own financial independence and assurance of economic welfare for their loved 
ones. This confidence has been justified by the incomparable record of the life insur- 


The officers of the Peoples Life Insurance Company devote their entire time and at- 
tention to its business. The organization has been held intact through the grueling 
experiences of the past few years and is today better equipped to serve intelligently the 
best interests of policyholder and agent. 
company speak for themselves. 


The record and financial statement of the 


If you are interested in life insurance, as agent or policyholder, you will find it pays 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“The Friendly Company” 
e INDIANA 
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Our consistent month- 
ly and yearly gains 
in issued business are 
proof that we are 
progressing rapidly 
and that our agencies 


are prospering. 


BANKERS LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


of NEBRASKA 


Since 1887 Lincoln 

















































You Want » » 
More than a Contract 


---a sound company 
---low cost insurance 
---liberal commissions 
---unrestricted territory | 





NatHonal/y* 
Agents of G@ardida |ife For information, write 


enjoy these features to fullest Director New Business 
possible extent. Home Office, Madison, Wis. 



















are brought in for gatherings and lunch 
is served in the office. 

Happiness and peace of mind of the 
agent is paramount, he said. 


Results of Election 


The afternoon session was devoted 
to various aspects of the so-called dec- 
laration of guiding principles. 

. Lackey presided. He intro- 
duced A. E. Patterson of Chicago, na- 
tional program chairman, who recalled 
that he was the chairman of the first 
managers’ section meeting in Pittsburgh 
in 1927. He told something of his ob- 
jective in preparing the program for 
the main convention. 

Mr. Clark reported as chairman of 
the nominating committee, and the six 
nominees for positions on the executive 
committee were elected. They are: V. 
E. Beamer, Equitable Life of New York, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; C. C. Day, Pacific 
Mutual, Oklahoma City; Guy Gay, Sun 
Life, Denver; J. H. Russell, Pacific Mu- 
tual, Los Angeles; H. K. Schoch, Aetna 
Life, Detroit; J. F. Trotter, Mutual Life 
of New York, Kansas City. 





Heavy Artillery Booms 

Heavy artillery from company and 
agency ranks were produced at the 
Tuesday afternoon session in behalf of 
the agreement now signed by 45 com- 
panies to improve the character and 
standing of the field force. 

President T. M. Riehle of the Nation- 
al association who originated the pro- 
gram and has assumed the leadership in 
making it effective, led off. The prob- 
lem of the unfit agent, part-timer, etc., 
he said, is as old as life insurance in this 
country. But, he argued, the fact that 
the problem has always existed, is no 
reason for believing there is no solu- 
tion. He recalled that at the com- 
mencement of his administration he 
said he would undertake to show some 
progress during the year in solving the 
problem. He recalled the steps that 
were taken during the year and he con- 
tended that in retrospect these steps 
should be regarded as the most for- 
ward-looking ever taken by the insur- 
ance business from the standpoint of 
the field. The fate of this reformation, 
he said, rests with the general agents 
|} and managers through their influence 
| with their companies. The companies, 
| he declared, have recognized the prob- 

lem and have passed the responsibility 
or “kicked the ball’ to the general 
agents. 





Removing Grounds For Criticism 
The only important criticism that the 
| public has of life insurance, he said, con- 
| cerns the quality, character and ability 
| of a certain proportion of the field 
| force. The declaration of guiding prin- 
ciples is a step in the direction of re- 
moving the grounds for that criticism. 
Referring to the agreement in the 
declaration that signatory companies 





will not make a contract with an agen be less 
of another company without first commmave becom 
municating its intention to the head ¢ W. 
fice of the other company, Mr. Riehj 
said this has the purpose of Preventing 
the twisting of agents and also of blog 
ing the career of “bad egg” agents. 

The main objective, he declared, js 
increase the average earnings of the {yj 
time agent. An effort to solve the prof 
lem is good business. 
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Law of Average 

If it becomes necessary to apply “ep, 
tle pressure,” according to Mr. Riehk 
the offenders will have only themselyg 
to blame. The law of average as ap. 
pliel to the selection of agents yj 
operate against the non-cooperators 
Mr. Riehle contended that no nop. 
signatory company has given final cop. 


“ 
sideration to the matter. They desir” on 
the “studied opinion” of their producers a ; ll t 
and Mr. Riehle urged the managers ifm” there 
non-signatory companies to commun.fl ctivil 
cate their wishes to their home office, * pial 


The next speaker was V. T. Motsch. 
enbacher, Sun Life, San Francisco, who 
said a revolution is in progress. During 
the Riehle administration, there has 
been a crystallization of thought on the 


he comr 
idn’t act 
the spirit 
hereement 





i se 2 ould be 
question of merchandising life insur. oe ina 
ance. Issues h been rais : } 

ave been raised that can ime agen 


not be compromised. Something ha 


been started that can’t be stopped. He be on 
contended that the ball must be kicked eat a 


back to the home offices where the 
problem an be controlled. The best in. 
terests of insurance buyers are involved, 
There is necessity for unity among com. 
panies and managers. He predicted 
that in 18 months the company, agency 


outside ag 
ouse cle 
to-God sa 
portunity 
get on th 


or branch that is not complying with Fran 
the agreement will not be able to retain 2 
its best men. It is a question of selfish Fane 


cooperation, he said. The movement is 
designed to promote the interests of 
agents, public and general agents. 


chairman 
mittee. | 
seat whi 
C. O. Fischer Boosts Pact a _ 

C. O. Fischer, Massachusetts Mutual, ithe comy 
St. Louis, was next. In his city, he Man evil v 
said, the life insurance people are con- Mlected. 
vinced that higher standards in the field M¥for all tl 
will bring about better service to policy- MBreasonab 
holders. The leaders there are tired of MMcould be 
sending out trained men to compete with the 
with those who are merely “bridging MMlessened 
the gap.” As the agreement causes an Mpanies, | 
improvement in the standards of agents, Mand subs 
it will enable the general agent to re- MBsatisfact 





cruit a higher type of salesman. ready mi 
is going 

W. W. Jaeger Is Heard roy to 

L. O. Schriver, Aetna Life, Peoria, a 
Ill., was the final speaker from the Mi. 





field. He said the adoption of the Mio. 
declaration of guiding principles was saline 
the big achievement of the Riehle at- on 
ministration. It points the way to? Bc | 
better day for the qualified, full time Boo. 
agent. More emphasis is to be placed represer 
on permanence and quality. There ' By .; peo. 
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Denver is out to capture the convention for 1937 and brought along a working 
model cowboy, “Rusty” Cecil. The round-up herewith includes, left to right, 
E. W. Owen, Sun, Detroit; Jim Goddard, Franklin, and J. Stanley Edwards 
Aetna, Denver; “Rusty” Cecil; T. M. Riehle, National president; Isadore Samue ; 
New England Mutual, foreman; W. A. Spencer, Jr., Massachusetts Mutual, am 
Elmer Metcalf, National of Vermont, all three of Denver. 
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» be less pirating in men once they 
have become reasonably successful. 

W. W. Jaeger, agency vice-president 
pankers Life of Iowa, made another 
‘eat talk of his career in earnestly and 
cefully championing the agreement. 
.is a member of the special commit- 
ve of the Association of Life Agency 
nficers that drew up the declaration in 
operation with a committee from the 
bency organization. The principles 
bodied in the declaration provide tlic 
ommon sense answer to the problem. 
hey are for the good of the business, 
ut to become effective, they need to be 
bupported by the aggregate of the en- 
ie organization. He said he was un- 
bbe to understand why anyone should 
unwilling to sign when it involves 
wractically no loss, even initially. The 
vat-timer, he said, clutters the busi- 
ess, “putting rings around towns so 
hat a real insurance man can’t get in 
bnd sell the business.” He cautioned 
hat there can be no police power to 
this activity. It is a matter of fair deal- 














































Fei ing, good sportsmanship, “toting fair.” 
Motsct. he committee of the agency officers 
SCO, wholin't act hastily. He emphasized that 

During he spirit as well as the letter of the 
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bgreement must be adhered to. It 
vould be easy for a general agent to 
kend in a full time contract for a part 
ime agent. 3 
Mr. Jaeger contended that if the busi- 
ness itself doesn’t take steps to clean 
house in its Own organization, some 
outside agency will step in and force a 
ouse cleaning. He said the “honest- 
to-God salesman” must be given an op- 
ortunity to make a living. All should 
get on the band-wagon. 
























Frank H. Davis Cleanup Man 


Frank H. Davis, vice-president Penn 
Mutual, was the cleanup man. He is 
chairman of the agency officers com- 
mittee. He said selfishness took a back 
saat when the deliberations started. 
The conferees tried to reach an under- 
standing which could be presented to 
the companies as a means of curing 
an evil which had been too long neg- 
lected. The committee tried to think 
for all the companies. It presented a 
reasonable minimum from which a start 
could be made. Although compliance 
with the agreement may cause slightly 
lessened production at first, the com- 
panies, he argued, will reap an early 
and substantial harvest of dividends in 
satisfaction and business. There is al- 
ready much evidence that the real agent 
is going to put forth enough additional 
efort to close the gap almost instantly 
that is caused by the loss of production 
on the part of the unfit agent and part- 
tmer. He said he is not criticising the 
hon-signatory companies. It is a slow 
process to change men’s minds. 

There must be recognition of the nec- 
essity of removing from the field men 
who are inadequately and/or improperly 
representing their companies. The evil 
has been recognized. This is the first 
and only opportunity that the com- 
panies have had to cooperate on a broad 
plane to give the real man a chance to 
make a living in the business. The 
public, he said, is increasingly critical 
ot the unsuccessful agent. People are 
becoming more critical of superficial 
things and nothing is more superficial 
than the part-time agent. 


Edward A. Woods Theory 


_ The signatory companies are mov- 
ing to do a good job no matter what the 
other companies may or may not do. 
Advancement has come in the past al- 
hr in spite of non-cooperators and 
t one who are hostile to movements for 
f orm. He referred to a statement of 
; late Edward A. Woods that he 
‘te dn’t make a nickel from a man unless 
ae that man nine renewals and he 
nly paid nine renewals to those who 
wrote $100,000 a year or more. 
ho attending the general agents’ 
hie iter this year remained to the end, 
wo € the extreme heat. During the 
€rnoon session coats were removed. 
Mig ong experiments have been tried 
sd ormat of the general agents’ 
Saw ‘e Usually in the past the ses- 
“rons have been broken down into de- 







Renewed Demand for 
Business Insurance 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 5) 
may be used to provide the money with 
which the surviving partner or stock- 
holder can purchase the deceased’s in- 
terest. The surviving partner or stock- 
holder thereby succeeds to the full 
ownership of the business. This avoids 
embarrassing entanglements and elimi- 
nates a situation where the widow or 
another heir comes into the business. 
It also eliminates the necessity of a 
surviving partner or stockholder bor- 








partmentals with as many as eight meet- 
ings being conducted at the same time. 
The system of decentralization was 
abandoned this year in favor of a single 
session throughout the day. Judging 
from appearances, the unified meeting is 
more popular. 

As a result of his appearance on the 
program, L. S. Broaddus is likely to 
become a national figure. He has been 
recognized in Chicago for some time, but 
until this meeting his reputation has 
been local. He made a big hit and was 
beseiged later by officers of managers’ 
groups throughout the country who 
want him on their programs. 





rowing money to buy his late asso- 
ciate’s interest. 


Small Concerns Need It 


It has been argued that business in- 
surance is essential for large corpora- 
tions but not so urgent for partnerships. 
This idea is wholly incorrect. Ordinar- 
ily the death of a partner immediately 
dissolves the partnership, the surviving 
partner becoming responsible for all 
partnership debts. Under these con- 
ditions it is very advantageous for the 
surviving partner to have a business 
insurance agreement in force supported 
by life insurance so that he will have 
the money in hand to pay off the de- 
ceased partner’s interest. 

In the close corporation, business 
insurance is extremely essential. It 
makes no difference whether one stock- 
holder has a larger share of stock than 
another, the ownership of the close cor- 
poration stock should be redistributed 
through business insurance upon the 
death of the stockholder. 


Agent Is Not Lawyer 

Where business insurance is used to 
buy the interest of the decedent it is 
essential that all the details be explicitly 
stated in the written agreement and it 
must be kept in mind that the life un- 
derwriter is not a lawyer and should 
not draw up legal documents. The 









underwriter should not submit the legal 
agreement to the prospect, but merely 
outline what the agreement should con- 
tain. The underwriter should be thor- 
oughly familiar with the purpose of the 
agreement and with its essential char- 
acteristics, but some competent lawyer 
should do the actual preparing of the 
agreement. 


Impact of Shocks 

The credit standing of a firm is often 
measured by the amount of business 
insurance which it carries. Progressive 
mercantile agencies and banks (includ- 
ing the Federal Reserve Bank) ask how 
much of such life insurance is owned. 
It forms an important item on financial 
reports and statements. Business insur- 
ance not only creates credit, it also acts 
as a shock absorber when credit stabil- 
ity is threatened. When the important 
person in a firm dies, it follows that the 
business suffers a_ certain economic 
loss. The credit of the firm may be 
curtailed, creditors may become anx- 
ious about the stability of the business, 
the bank may refuse to renew notes 
and the morale of valuable employes 
may be undermined by a feeling of un- 
certainty or worry concerning their 
future. 

The impact of these shocks can be 
absorbed by business insurance. There 
are several other secondary advantages 








CHECK! 


V- hy boast about attractive agency contracts? 
Every successful, alert company has them. 


Why ballyhoo over a collection of unique policies? 
Every aggressive, properly equipped company has them. 


V 


Why brag about up-to-date sales plans and material? 
Every efficiently managed company has them. 


—Then wherein lies the difference between companies? 


It lies in Character, Personality, and Ideals! 





YOU want a company that recognizes you as an important factor in 


its organization. 


YOU want to feel that you are a respected, personally-known member 
of a live and pulsating human force—not a number in a machine. 


YOU want a warm spirit of friendliness and good-fellowship through- 
out the organization of which you are a part. 


YOU want, in a word, to be a man among men and enjoy individuality 
and life—not to be allowed to feel small, unrecognized, ignored. 


AMERICAN CENTRAL 
Established 1899 oie oie 





v 


Why not give a thought to the 


LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
- “i- Indianapolis 


“GUARANTEED BENEFITS—GUARANTEED LOW COST” 
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which business insurance offers a busi- 
ness enterprise. For example, after 
business insurance policies are in force 
a few years their cash values constitute 
an emergency fund which may be used 
for business purposes during the life- 
time of the insured members of the 
company. The business insurance 
agreement may be so written that when 
the members of the company reach ad- 
vanced ages, the cash values in the in- 
surance policies can be used as a first 
payment to retire the members from 
the business. Sometimes a business or- 
ganization needs additional capital for 
expansion and authorizes a special bond 
issue so that the proceeds can be used 
for such a purpose. In that event the 
responsible lives may be insured with 
the understanding that upon the death 
of one of the insured persons, the pro- 
ceeds of the policy will be available to 
retire the bonded indebtedness in whole 
or in part. 

To sum up the essentials o1 life in- 
surance in its relation to business, we 
find that business insurance specifically 
accomplishes the following purposes: 

1. It replaces the economic loss of a 
valuable life. 

It retires the decedent’s interest 
and allows the survivor to continue. 

3. It provides an available emergency 
fund. 

4. It acts as a shock-absorber. 

5. It stabilizes credit standing. 

6. It retires individuals at old age. 

7. It retires outstanding indebted- 
ness. 

During the depression business insur- 
ance suffered to the same extent as 
regular forms of life insurance but 
during the past few months several 





Discuss Taxation and Its 
Relation to Life Insurance 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 5) 

tax laws in general differ from the fed- 

eral income tax law with respect to life 

insurance and annuities? 

Up to the present time, Mr. Seefurth 
commented, only a few states have 
adopted state gift taxes, so that he 
confined his discussion to the federal 
gift tax. 


Gift and Property Taxes 


1. Under what circumstances does 
the gift tax apply in connection with a 
life insurance or annuity contract? 

Under this question he discussed the 
very important point as to when a gift 
is made, since the gift tax does not 
apply unless there is a transfer by way 
of gift. 

2. What is the measure of value for 
gift tax purposes where a life insurance 
or annuity contract is given? 

This question covered both single 
premium and annual premium con- 
tracts, new contracts and those that 
have been in existence for a period of 
time. All types of contracts were con- 
sidered, including life and endowment 
contracts, deferred annuities, immediate 
annuities, both refund and non-refund, 
and joint and survivorship annuities. 

3. What are the general rules of 








companies report a very material in- 
crease in new policies issued for this 
form of protection. Business is on the 
way back to growth and prosperity and 
it has brought with it a renewed de- 
mand for business insurance. 





property tax law applicable to life in- 
surance and annuity contracts? 


Estate and Inheritance Taxes 


“Since 1926 the state inheritance tax 
has become of less and less importance 
and the federal estate tax has become 
the dominant factor,” he continued. 
“This is due to the fact, that, under the 
revenue act of 1926, the federal govern- 
ment allows a credit, or rebate, up to 
80 per cent of the amount of the federal 
tax under that law on account of state 
inheritance taxes paid. This credit rep- 
resents an attempt to make the various 
state inheritance tax laws uniform in 
their application. The attempt has 
largely succeeded so that, under present 
conditions, with respect to large estates, 
the estate of a resident of Florida pays 
to Florida substantially the same 
amount of tax as the estate of a resi- 
dent of Massachusetts pays to that 
state. 
“Most of the states still do not in- 
clude life insurance payable to named 
beneficiaries as one of the transfers sub- 
ject to inheritance tax. The federal 
government, however, includes such life 
insurance in excess of $40,000. The im- 
portant problem, therefore, confronting 
people of wealth is to distribute their 
life insurance in such a way that it is 
entirely free from federal estate tax.” 
He then presented a general outline 
of the subject to be followed in the 
discussion: 
1. Purpose of insurance. 
Funds for inheritance taxes. 
Income to family. 

2. Form of transaction. 
Insurance trust. 
Options of settlement. 





Combination of trust and 
tions. 4 
3. Control of policy. 
By trustee. 
By beneficiary. 
By several beneficiaries. 


4. Status of insured. 
Dividends. 

Joint control. 
Reversion. 
Payment of premiums. 

5. Miscellaneous questions. 
Tax at death of beneficiary, 
Probate. ; 
Rights of creditors. 


Great Increase in U. S. Tax 


In conclusion he said: 

“The most significant recent develop, 
ment in our tax system has been ti 
tremendous increase in federal taxe 
both estate and income. Prior to Ju 
6, 1932, nothing less than $100,000 wa 
taxable at the time of death. Noy 
amounts over $40,000 are taxable. Her 
are some further comparative figures 9; 
estates before deducting the exemptigy 
and showing the amount actually pyy. 
able to the federal government afte 
taking the 80 per cent credit: 


Prior to Now in 


Estate June 6, 1932 Effect 
$ 200,000 $ 300 $ = 18,600 
1,000,000 8,300 177,800 
5,000,000 97,900 1,509,800 


“The top $100,000 of a $1,0000) 
estate is subject to combined feder 
estate and state inheritance tax shrink 
age of $29,000. This emphasizes the a). 
solute necessity of having a man, wh 
has a large amount of insurance, giy 
up the incidents of ownership as to th 
amount in excess of $40,000.” 


Greetings from NEBRASKA «@ Ae 


46th Annual Convention of the National Association of Life Underwriter 
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LINCOLN LIBERTY LIFE 


FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE ASSURED 


Through the Company's 


1935 “New Deal Contract” 


Write JOS. ALBIN, Sec’y and Gen. Mgr. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


COMPANY 

















THE SECURITY 
INSURANCE 





of 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


MUTUAL LIFE 
COMPANY 


assembled at 


DES MOINES 


The Life Insurance companies shown here whose Home Offices are 
located in the neighboring state of Nebraska join with the entire 
insurance fraternity of the middle-west in welcoming Life Under- 


writers to Des Moines. 


Because of you Life Insurance as an In- 


stitution occupies its enviable niche today. 








612 SHARP BLDG. 


is : 
Greetings to all Life Underwriters assembled at Des Moines 


from this thoroughly American Company—American in name, spitit 


and business methods. 


American States Life Insurance Company 


LINCOLN, NEB. 
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Direct Mail Plows 
Field for Producer | 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 5) 





which is a psychological fact in human 
nature. 
Motivation Is Furnished 

A universal need of life underwriters 
is to be motivated to tell the life in- 
surance story to more people. One of 
the primary functions of direct mail is 
to furnish this motivation. When you 
have sent a folder or a letter, you know 
that the prospect expects a personal 
call. There is a sense of obligation on 
your part, to make the call, and most of 
ys need the urge of this external in- 
fluence. 

Successful selling requires careful 
prospecting and planning, followed by 
intensive action. Proper employment 
of direct mail service likewise calls for 
prospecting, planning and action. It 
will afford you a track to run on. It 
will help you to invest your time to 
the best advantage. It will encourage 
you to call on more prospects who are 
more carefully selected. If it offered 
no more, it would still be worth many 
times its cost. The service is not a hard 
task-master which will drive you. It is 
asilent partner to encourage and other- 
wise aid you in doing those things 
which you already know that you must 
do in order to succeed. It is the guard 
rail to assist you in your climb along 
the treacherous trail of progress. 


Circle of Acquaintances 

Perhaps you need to broaden your 
circle of acquaintances. Direct mail af- 
fords a valuable assistance. Through 
many channels you can obtain the 
names of men and women you want to 
meet. By having a direct mail message 
precede you, the difficulty of your get- 
acquainted call will be considerably re- 
duced. 

Are you among the number who con- 
demn direct mail by saying that pros- 
pects do not read it? A few years ago 
three agents banded themselves to- 
gether and challenged me to prove that 
a message sent by mail can favorably 
I was “on the spot” 
and had to produce evidence or lose my 
case. The committee granted permis- 
sion for a direct mail message to be 
addressed to a man whose life situation 
I knew. He lived in a city 100 miles 
distant. A letter was sent, bearing the 
footnote, “Tell your closest friends 
about this plan. It is the finest thing I 
know of for men your age.” A reply 
Was not requested, but one came say- 
ing, “Of course I want to be inde- 
pendent when I am 60. The next time 
you are down this way come to see 
me.” The resulting application for 
$10,000 with cash for the annual pre- 
mium served to convince the doubting 
Thomases. 


Many Prospects Reply 
The sales promotion letters used by 


quest a response, but many prospects 
teply and even thank us for inviting 
their attention to their needs for life 
Msurance. You should not assume, just 
because your prospect does not volun- 
tarily tell you that he received your 
advertising, or does not even remember 
getting it if you ask him, that he did 
hot receive and read the message. 
Practically all men have a premeditated 
turn-down ready for all salesmen, and 
they know that to admit reading your 
advertising would be the admission of 
at least passive interest in what you 
Want to sell. Recently a salesman 
called at our home office. In the course 
% conversation it developed that two 
years ago he received one of our direct 
mail pieces. The agent who ordered 
the advertising had not followed 
through with a personal call, but the 
Prospect’s interest had been aroused, 
and he had covered his life insurance 
needs through the representative of 
another company, who did call on him. 


sower. 





Speaks in Behalf of the 
Guiding Principles Pact 














Cc. 0. FISCHER 


Chester O. Fischer, general agent for 
the Massachusetts Mutual in St. Louis, 
was one of the speakers Tuesday after- 
noon before the meeting of the general 
agents and managers section. He was 
one of a battery of talent that spoke in 
endorsement of the declaration of guid- 
ing principles. 








you have a direct mail message ad- 
dressed. 


Prospecting and Planning 

We have now turned the searchlight 
on direct mail as your silent partner in 
prospecting and in planning. We have 
weighed its ability to help you to be 
systematic and persistent in doing your 
job well. Is it a companion for you in 
the interview? Does it assist you in 
making more sales? 

Walk with me, please, across a field 


which has lain idle through the baking | 
summer sun and through the rigorous | 
Stamp your heel against the | 


winter. 
ground. It is as hard as rock and you 
cannot make an impression. You might 
sow the choicest seed on that field but 
your seed could not take root and grow. 
To my mind this illustrates the dif- 
ficulties experienced in a cold canvass 
or in an interview with a man who is 
already a policyholder but whose at- 
tention has. not been recently focused 
on his need for additional insurance. 
Your prospects are busy men and 
women. Their time and their thoughts 
are devoted to their own business. 
Whether they are policyholders or new 
prospects, seldom do they spontane- 
ously think of life insurance as a 
requisite to the safeguarding of their 
economic security. The underwriter 
who calls on a prospect without having 
a direct mail message precede him is 
unnecessarily burdened with the dif- 
ficult responsibility of first diverting the 
prospect’s attention from his own busi- 
ness activity and then introducing the 
subject of life insurance. In the case 


of an interview with a man you do not 
already know not only your subject but 
you and your company as well must be 


introduced. Why not let direct mail 
take the brunt and do the introducing 
for you? 


Before the farmer sows his seed, he 


plows the field, breaking through the 
crust, turning up the fertile soil to the 
sunlight, in preparation for planting. | 
like to think of direct mail as the plow 
which breaks through the crust of your 
prospect’s inattention, turning up his 
fertile conscious mind, making it re- 
ceptive to the suggestions which you 
will offer. 


Seed Thought in Open Furrows 


I like to think of direct mail as the 
It plants the seed thought in 





th IS to your advantage to follow 
Tough with every prospect to whom 


the open 


furrows of the prospect’s 











1909 © 1935 


Many of the organ- 


izers of this company 
have remained active in 
its management through- 
out its history. This fact 
has enabled a continuous 
executive policy which 
has assured the field men 
of the permanency of the 
conditions under which 


their contracts are made. 


® 


MIDLAND LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Daniel Boone 
President 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Thirty Years 


of Service and Achievement 


THE INDIANAPOLIS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
since its organization in 1905, as an Old Line, Legal Reserve, 
Mutual Company, has adhered strictly to its original principle, to 
furnish Life and Endowment Insurance at the lowest cost, con- 
sistent with safety, and to keep QUALITY, SERVICE and 
SAFETY FIRST. 


Its growth and progress through the years have been 
sound, conservative, substantial. 


It now has over $97,000,000.00 
of quality insurance in force 


DEPRESSION RECORD OUTSTANDING 
From December 31, 1929, to December 31, 1934 


In addition, the Company paid $8,216,304.89 to Policy- 
holders and Beneficiaries during these years. 


SPLENDID PROGRESS IN 1935 


Gain in Insurance first 6 months $2,358,000.00 

New Paid Business first 6 months 19% ahead of same 
period last year. 

Substantial gain in Assets. 

Mortality continues very favorable—average since or- 
ganization—42%. 


With a complete kit of policies adapted to present day needs, 
our fieldmen are making records in 1935. 


INDIANAPOLIS LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
A Quality, Mutual Company 


Operating in Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, Texas, Iowa, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, North Carolina, California and Florida 


Edward B. Raub A. H. Kahler 
President Supt. of Agents 


mind. It causes him to think of his 
loved ones and their dependence on 
him. It suggests that a definite plan 
is needed to prevent the ruination of 
his hopes and his ambitions. It tells 
him that life insurance is the plan which 
he needs. After he has read your mes- 
sage, he must return to his job of 
earning a livelihood, but again and 
again the seed thoughts are conscious 
thoughts. Your field has been plowed 
and planted. It is ready for you to cul- 
tivate. 

Do you see what a time saver this 
is for you? It enables you to more 
easily obtain a definite yes or no or a 
later appointment. By reducing the 
time required for each interview you 
are enabled to increase the number of 
your interviews. You will agree that 
the more planned interviews you have 
with prepared prospects, the more sales 
you will make and the richer will be 
your income. 

Can you ask more of direct mail than 
to afford you these advantages? If you 
question the value of the service, just 
consider the fact that in a period of 
25 months the field representatives of 
the Massachusetts Mutual have de- 
livered $25,000,000 of insurance to pros- 
pects who received our advertising by 
mail. 

But all of the plowing and all of the 
planting, of themselves alone, are 
powerless to produce a harvest. You 
must cultivate the field. You must fol- 
low through promptly with personal 
calls. Remember, you are the harvester. 





OFFERS DEFINITE PLAN 














To delegates and guests of Life Underwriters Convention 


WELCOME TO IOWA 


—first in the Nation in agricultural wealth 

—first in literacy 

—second in per capita wealth 

—and home of many of America’s great insurance in- 
stitutions 


The Union Mutual Life 


—with policyholders in every state in the Union 
—396.4% gain in assets in 5 years 
— 87.8% gain in insurance in force 
—447.6% gain in policy reserves 
—381.4% gain in surplus 
° is proud to join in doing its part toward extending 
the scope, stability and service of the great insti- 
tution of Life Insurance in Iowa and America. 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE 


COMPANY OF IOWA 
AFFILIATED WITH 


UNION MUTUAL CASUALTY CO. 


Wm. Schulz, Jr., President C. G. Schulz, Secretary 
Teachout Building, Des Moines 














By BERT N. MILLS 
Secretary Bankers Life of Iowa 


When your company provides you with 
a plan of direct mail advertising it is 
giving you something of great value. 
Here are the three big things it will do 
for you: 

Appear for you at preliminary calls; 
widen your field of productive opera- 
tions; afford a definite plan for you to 
follow in your work. 

Those are the diamonds, but you must 
dig them, the letters won’t help unless 
you make them help. You must work 
the plan. 

Preliminary calls by the letter method 
are worthless unless the letters reach the 
right people, and there is where your 
part of the job begins. The final ‘suc- 
cess or failure in the use of direct mail 
depends entirely on your list of prospects. 
Your list of those to whom letters will 
be mailed must be a list of men and 
women who can and should buy life in- 
surance. They must have all of the nec- 
essary qualifications, except the inclina- 
tion, which will come along later under 
your guidance. 


Cultivating the Inclination 


The process of creating and cultivat- 
ing this inclination begins with the first 
letter, your man gets his first impression, 
he begins to think of your company, 
your preliminary call is made. Remem- 
ber that this call is wasted unless your 
man is a prospect. 

Now about widening your field. From 
a mechanical standpoint that operation is 
simple. It is easy to climb in your car 
and go as far as you like for acall. But 
just where are you going to? Study 
your field of prospects as it is, then add 
new ones and send the letters ahead to 
make the preliminary calls. Do this at 
regular intervals, say once a week, and 
you are steadily widening your field in a 
definite, intelligent way. As you add 
new names, week by week, group them 
by districts or neighborhoods so that 
your calls, following the preliminary let- 
ter calls, may be made with a maximum 
economy of time and expense. 


Offers Definite Plan 

Now for the plan, this is really no 
more than a summary of the first two 
points, but it is the most important of all. 
We can all agree that intelligent pros- 
pecting and a steady succession of calls 
is. sure to bring a definite number of in- 
terviews. Once the interview is achieved, 


—— 


the finishing of the inclining process by. 
gins, and with the inclination definite) 
established, the application is writte, 
Direct mail offers you a definite plan t) 
follow in arriving at the interview. Th, 
first step is the selection of prospec 
who are to receive the preliminary lette, 
calls. These must be prospects, ab} 
though perhaps not willing to buy. Th 
number of these good prospects is af. 
ded to steadily, week after week, anj 
your field of operations is widened, gra¢. 
ually but surely, according to.a definite 
plan. New preliminary letter calls ap 
made on a certain number of new pro. 
pects each week. Then your personal 
calls, steadily and faithfully week afte 
week, follow the letter calls, and thes 
calls develop interviews which result jy 
sales. 





Iowa Men Hear Review of 
War On the Benevolents 











A short session of the Iowa Associ. 
tion of Life Underwriters was held lat 
Tuesday evening with President F. W. 
Darling of Cedar Rapids presiding. Mr 
Darling brought up to date the news 
about what has been done to drive th 
dollar-a-month post-mortem benevolent 
societies from the state. There have been 
several arrests of operators of these out. 
fits in Cedar Rapids. Two such con 
cerns have departed from Cedar Rapids 
and have established their home offices in 
Rock Island, Ill. Mr. Darling said he 
had just been informed by Commissioner 
Murphy of Iowa that a solicitor for one 
of the Rock Island outfits has been ar- 
rested in Iowa. 

Mr. Darling recalled that all of the 
seven measures introduced at the last 
session of the Iowa legislature to legiti- 
matize the benevolent outfits were killed. 
Mr. Darling was in Des Moines every 
week during the session supervising the 
efforts to stifle these proposals. He said 
that a law is not needed to prohibit the 
operation of benevolent societies inas 
much as they have been prohibited since 
1907 when the assessment laws wert 
passed. These societies developed be- 
cause of lack of enforcement of that pro- 
hibition. Mr. Darling said it is the pres- 
ent intention to introduce in the next ses 
sion of the legislature amendments to 
correct defects in the 1907 law if the 
present test cases indicate that ament- 
ments are necessary. : 

The Iowa association is now being it- 
corporated to remove any danger of per- 
sonal liability in connection with the cam- 
paign against the benevolents. 


Bureau Alumni Dinner Is 
Attended by More Than 10 





The dinner Monday evening fo 
alumni of the Research Bureau school 
was attended by about 100. At the heal 
table sat J. C. Behan, vice-presidett 
Massachusetts Mutual; Franklin 
Morss, Provident Mutual; W. W. Jaeget 
Bankers of Iowa, chairman of tht 
bureau’s executive committee; E. ¢ 
Sparver, Reliance Life. 

Manager John Marshall Holcombe, 
Jr., introduced several of the alum 
who spoke briefly. Among them wet 
Foster Vineyard, Aetna Life, Littl 
Rock; J. E. Throgmorton, Aetna Life, 
Shreveport, and Byron C. Howes, Betk 
shire Life, Chicago. 

H. A. Hedges, Equitable of Iowa 
Kansas City, was song leader. 


Northwestern Mutual Breakfast 
The Northwestern Mutual is having # 


_roundup of its representatives at break 


fast Thursday. The head office is repte 


sented by Grant L. Hill, superintendet! 


of agents, Assistant Directors W. * 
Chapman and John Hughes and Agen! 
Assistant J. P. McDonald. 


Capen Guards His Men ~ 

George C. Capen, agency 7 

tendent of the Connecticut General, " 
present to keep the representatives 
his company away from temptation. 
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Fight Muck-Rakers 
by Education Drive 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 


ship of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, in annual convention 
assembled, do hereby pledge themselves 
to the broadest and most intensive pos- 
sible program of public education, in 
fullest cooperation with all other organ- 
vations in life insurance charged with 
, similar responsibility of trusteeship 
to the 63,000,000 American owners of 
fe insurance, in order that the Ameri- 
can public may have a more adequate 
conception of the power of life insur- 
ance, not only as the ideal old-age in- 
come method, but as the only safe and 
sure way of placing a man and his fam- 
ily ina great financial safety zone where 
they can stand protected against finan- 
cial misfortune and uncertainty which 
destroy the peace and happiness of 
homes which are not thus protected. 


Offsets Human Value Loss 


“Second: That said officers and trus- 
tees and said council and membership 
do hereby also pledge themselves to a 
program which shall have as its objec- 
tive the telling of the story that life 
insurance is the only factor in our na- 
tional economic life which seeks, by way 
of indemnity, partially to offset the loss 
of human life values in this country and 
that it was because this human life 
value loss, uncompensated, was intol- 
erable that civilization created life in- 
surance and the American public set up, 
inits midst and upon its own initiative, 
agreat trusteeship which has been and 
istendering a truly remarkable old-age 
service and is throwing an arm of pro- 
tection around the homes of America; 
that life insurance shall be used increas- 
ingly to underwrite the security and 
happiness of the American people in 
order that destitution and want and 
hunger and privation may not stalk 
again in this land of abundant re- 
sources.” 

Other Resolutions Adopted 

A companion resolution referred to 
the effective campaign of education con- 
ducted in recent years in connection 
with Life Insurance Week, expressed 
appreciation to the companies which 
have made these efforts possible and 
pledged the fullest cooperation in the 
future. 

Another resolution adopted expressed 
appreciation to the Association of Life 
Agency Officers and the companies that 
have signed the agreement, for their 
action on the “Declaration. of Guiding 
Principles” for improving agency prac- 
tices, pledged a sincere and concerted 
effort to secure as wide an acceptance 
of it as possible and characterized the 
program as one of vital concern to life 
surance, “in order that mortality ex- 
perience may be benefited, claim diffi- 
culties may be lessened, better persis- 
tency’ may result, lapsation and_ sur- 
render may be reduced, replacement and 
twisting may be minimized, agency 
turnover decreased, cost of distribution 
May gradually decline and the flow of 
quality business may be increased.” 

memorial resolution on the death 
of J. K. Voshell of Baltimore, president 
‘ the National association in 1919, was 
Pr adopted, together with one reciting 
the heavy increase in deaths and in- 
juries from accidental causes, particu- 
arly from automobile accidents, and 
pledging cooperation in all movements 
or accident prevention. 


Agency Conditions Improved: Riehle 
an he progress made so far in the cam- 
_ for improving agency practices 
: previewed by President Riehle in his 
a as chairman of the special com- 
ak in charge of that matter. He 
pig ‘hat over 60 per cent of the busi- 
oa qoree and over 60 per cent of 
Bt usiness now being written are 
Ks | subject to the agreement pro- 
clatio y the Life Agency Officers Asso- 
“ hae according to the latest returns 

as received, and the percentage 


said letters have been received from 
many parts of the country showing con- 
ditions already improved. He spoke of 
the “lack of regard in the public eye” 
for the life insurance agent and set as 
the ultimate goal of the campaign that 
life underwriters, not as individuals: but 
as a group, may receive as great accept- 
ance as the life insurance idea itself. 

Managing Director Hull in his report 
paid high tribute to Mr. Riehle’s work 
in that connection and also to his bro- 
chure, “A Financial Philosophy for Life 
Underwriters.” He commended the work 
done by all the officers and committees, 
with especial reference to the education-~ 
al committee under Vice-president Les- 
ter O. Schriver. 


Educational Work Reviewed 


Mr. Schriver in his report stressed 
especially the press releases sént out 
the past year on various phases of life 
insurance and association work. He 
said they were used by more than 100 
newspapers, including many of the 
largest in the country, and that the 
space given to them, if paid for at ad- 
vertising rates, would have cost more 
than $100,000. He called attention in 
that connection to the exhibit on the 
wall of the convention hall showing in 
greatly enlarged form the newspaper 
clippings on just one of these releases. 
He said this newspaper publicity was 
undoubtedly a factor in the outcome of 
the tax fight in Congress. 

He referred to the recently issued 
brochure, “The Association and Your 
Community” as especially valuable for 
all association workers and members. 

The accomplishments of National 
Life Insurance Week were highly 
praised for their educational value. At- 
tention was called to the display at the 
back of the hall showing how the Life 
Insurance Week material was used by 
various local associations. He spoke of 
the fact that S. T. Whatley, former 
president of the National association, 
heads the 1936 Life Insurance Week 
activities and predicted even greater 
results for that week. 

J. S. Myrick, New York, reporting 
for the committee on cooperation with 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, re- 
ferred to the chamber’s bulletins on 
legislation, insurance taxes, combating 
subversive activities, in which he said 
local. associations should cooperate; 
guarding against inflation and plans for 
recovery. He referred to the fine work 
done by Messrs. Anderson, Riehle and 
Hull on legislative matters in Washing- 
ton, in close cooperation with the na- 
tional chamber. He also urged cooper- 
ation by associations with their local 
chambers of commerce. 


Cooperation With Trust Companies 

F. W. Ganse of Boston, chairman of 
the committee on cooperation with trust 
companies, said that such cooperation 
is proceeding along normal: lines, as 
contrasted with the boom days prior 
to 1929. He spoke in some detail of the 
new federal tax legislation, in connec- 
tion with which he appeared before the 
Senate finance committee, and empha- 
sized especially that the increase in 
estate taxes hits most heavily those in 
the lower brackets, who ‘are therefore 
in especial need of a cleanup fund go 
to take care of that tax. He said the 
changes in the gift tax laws should lead 
to the formation of many new trusts. 

Ernest W. Owen of Detroit, chair- 
man of the international council, pre- 
sented an interesting picture of the life 
insurance situation in foreign countries, 
showing that even in England, the home 
of life insurance, conditions in the 
agency field are quite chaotic and that 
there is a great field for some activity 
comparable to the association move- 
ment in the United States, both there 
and on the continent. President Riehle 
confirmed this view, as a result of con- 
versations with life insurance men in 
Italy, France and England. 


Cooperation With Attorneys 
George E. Lackey, Detroit, reporting 
on cooperation with attorneys, pre- 
sented a lengthy report on conference 
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insurance section of the American Bar 
Association in Los Angeles and pro- 
posals submitted at that time, together 
with a suggested talk on the relations 
between the law and life insurance that 
could be delivered at meetings of either 
lawyers or life insurance men. He 
recommended that each association set 
up a cooperating committee and de- 
scribed it as a great field for cooperative 
work. The only association that has 
taken such action so far is Los Angeles. 

J. Hawley Wilson, Peoria, Ill., chair- 
man of the conference committee on 
local association problems, referred 
especially to the series of booklets sent 
out during the year. The material for 
them was secured by the committee, 
which got the views of leaders all over 
the country, and was put into shape by 
national headquarters. He also out- 
lined the plans for the conference of 
local association officers Tuesday night. 


State and Regional Associations 

- O. Sam Cummings, Dallas, told of the 
work done by his committee on state 
and regional associations. The com- 
mittee, which was a new one the past 
year, had first to determine the scope of 
its work. In addition to assisting the 
National association in every way pos- 
sible, it arranged for an exchange of 
ideas among state association officers, 
prepared a statement of the funcfions of 
a state asociation and a set of model 
by-laws, which was turned over to the 
by-laws committee, approved by it and 
by the council at this meeting. 


Five New State Associations 


The committee has aided in organizing 
five new state associations, in Alabama, 
Georgia, Kansas, South Carolina and 
Virginia. There are now 25 state asso- 
ciations, double the number two years 
ago. Mr. Cummings characterized this 
as one of the major developments of re- 
cent years. The committee was also 
given charge of organizing new asso- 
ciations. He mentioned that the present 
membership of the 32 associations re- 
ceived into membership at this meeting 
had shown an increase of over 200 in 
their membership since organization. He 
also reported on the conference of state 
officials held in connection with the mid- 
year meeting at Nashville. 

A. E. Patterson, Penn Mutual, Chi- 
cago, program committee chairman, gave 
some details regarding the preparation 
of the program and emphasized that it 
was intended primarily for the benefit 


of John W. Agent. 


Report on Women’s Work 


In the absence of Miss Corrinne V. 
Loomis, Boston, chairman of the com- 
mittee on women life underwriters, her 
report was read by Miss Sophia Bliven 
of Philadelphia. It told of the work with 
women’s clubs and the plans for the 
women’s sessions at this meeting. Men- 
tion was also made of a plan for an or- 
ganization similar to the Million Dollar 
Round Table, for women writing at least 
$250,000 annually. 


Convention Is Not 
Devoid of Contests 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 2) 
vice-president, and R. L. Jones, State 
Mutual, New York, for treasurer. That 
much is certain. It is also certain that 
C. J. Zimmerman, Connecticut Mutual, 
Newark, will be nominated for one of the 
six trusteeships, since last year after Mr. 
Zimmerman had been nominated and 
his election assured, he withdrew so that 
A. E. Patterson could be elected and thus 
be in line for election as vice-president 
this year. 

Until Wednesday morning at least, it 
was not certain who would be nominated 
for secretary. At first it was assumed 
that O. Sam Cummings, Kansas City 
Life, Dallas, would be the nominee, but a 
fight developed over this post and there 
S much interest in what the result will 

e. 

It is not certain who will be recom- 
mended for the other five trusteeships. 
About 10 candidates, it is understood, 


were being given consideration by the 
nominating committee of which ad 
Day, Pacific Mutual, Oklahoma City, is 
chairman. The position of trustee as- 
sumes importance because the vice-presi- 
dent and president must be selected from 
among the trustees. It was generally 
felt that C. Vivian Anderson, Provident 
Mutual, Cincinnati, J. A. Witherspoon, 
Pacific Mutual, Nashville, and E. W. 
Owen, Sun Life, Detroit, would be nomi- 
nated. 


E. A. Crane, Northwestern Mutual, 
Indianapolis, was conceded a good chance 
although there was some fear on the-part 
of his backers that opposition might de- 
velop from those who criticised the way 
he handled his report as chairman of the 
nominating committee in the feverish 
election scrap last year. 


Research Bureau Directors 
Decide On a New Program 





A proposal that the Research Bureau 
engage in a program of more intensified 
activity was discussed by the directors 
of the bureau at a dinner meeting Tues- 
day. The company members are to be 
sounded out and definite announcement 
of the plan is to be made during the an- 
nual meeting of the Research Bureau and 
the Life Agency Officers in Chicago the 
week of Nov. 11. For the time being, 
the details of the program are being 
withheld. 


A. L. Dern of the Lincoln National 
Life presided as chairman of the board. 
The others present were: George L. 
Hunt, New England Mutual; James 
Simpson, Sun Life; O. J. Arnold, North- 
western National; George Chace, Pru- 
dential; H. W. Manning, Great West 
Life; Grant L. Hill, Northwestern Mu- 
tual; J. C. Higdon, Business Men’s As- 
surance; J. M. Holcombe, Jr., manager, 
and H. G. Kenagy, assistant manager 
Research Bureau. 





Agents Face Large 
Issues of the Day 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 
matter of acquiring selling ideas, atten- 
tion is to be devoted to an attempt to 
appraise the relation of life insurance 
to the vague movements and concep- 
tions associated with the term social 
security, and to ponder means of pro- 
jecting a truer picture of insurance for 
the public eye, not only as an aid to 
selling more of it, but also as a means 
of resisting legislative and political at- 
tack such as was represented by the 
recent federal revenue measure. 


Promptly Called to Order 


The convention was called to order 
promptly at 9:00 a. m. Wednesday by 
potent T. M. Riehle, National president, 
who had been through several gruelling 
days of meetings, but was still on top. 
The invocation was delivered by the 
Rev. Gerald T. Bergan, bishop of Des 
Moines Catholic diocese. 


Then the lights were turned off. An 
American flag, moved by an electric 
fan, was illuminated and the conven- 
tioneers joined fervently in singing the 
national anthem. 

Vincent P. Whitsitt, manager of the 
Life Presidents Association, was intro- 
duced and brought salutations. W. A. 
Kennedy of Winnipeg, president Life 
Underwriters Association of Canada, 
brought greetings. 


Letters From Robbins, North 


Communications were read from Col. 
C. B. Robbins, manager American Life 
Convention, and Henry E. North, chair- 
man Life Agency Officers Association. 

M. C. Nelson, Des Moines general 
agent of the Equitable Life of New 
York, and chairman of the local conven- 
tion committee, was presented and he 
introduced Ray Murphy, who recently 
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took office as insurance commissiong 
of Iowa. 

Mr. Murphy told something of th 
current campaign in the state to era. 
cate the $1 a month, post mortem, ber. 
evolent outfits or “over-the-river bury. 
ing societies” as he referred to them 
Mr. Murphy has been cooperating with 
the Iowa association in making war gp 
these gentry. He said the problem; 
not confined to Iowa. He referred 
one society, formerly domiciled jy 
Cedar Rapids, Ia., which moved, fy. 
cause of the “heat” to Rock Island 
Ill. It has a Delaware charter, but stil 
calls itself an Iowa benevolent society. 
















Insurance in Iowa 

Mr. Murphy told something of th 
importance of insurance in Iowa. Ther 
are 98 “old line” companies operating 
in the state, 13 being Iowa companies, 
Total assets of Iowa companies amount 
to about $412,000,000. Total incom 
last year was about $94,000,000. 

A letter from W. A. Sullivan, insu. 
ance commissioner of Washington and 
president National Convention of In. 
surance Commissioners, was read by 
President Riehle. ; 

H. K. Lindsley, president of the 
Farmers and Bankers Life and presi. 
dent of the American Life Convention, 
was presented. He brought greeting 
and extended an invitation to attend the 
sessions of the American Life Conven- 
tion in Chicago Oct. 7-11. 


Riehle Presents Cabinet 

Mr. Riehle then stepped to the ros 
trum to give his presidential report. He 
undertook to “visualize” for the benefit 
of the members the work that has been 
done in their behalf by the officers and 
committee chairmen. His report con- 
sisted of a citation of the work of the 
various leaders and as he finished his 
commendation of each, he requested the 
man to stand, whereat applause. (. 
Vivian Anderson, Provident Mutual, 
Cincinnati, received the most vociferous 
applause when his work in leading the 
successful fight against the proposal to 
tax life insurance proceeds in the hands 
of beneficiaries was rented. 

So effective was the loud speaking 
equipment and so lusty were the cor 
ventioneers in their singing, that down 
town Des Moines for several blocks was 
hearing the proceedings nearly as well 
as those in the convention hall. 

Then came A. E. Patterson, Penn Mu- 
tual, Chicago, chairman of the national 
program. He told of his objective to pro- 
vide a program that will prove of real 
tangible value to the rate book men. 

Whereupon, the formal speaking pro 
gram was launched by Charles J. Frisbie, 
New England Mutual, Seattle, who gave 
a thrilling address on “Life Underwriting 
as a Career.” 

The preliminaries disposed of, A. E. 
Patterson of Chicago, general agent of 
the Penn Mutual, was introduced 4 
chairman of the program committee. 
He had prepared a statement in at 
dition to the elaboration of the theme o 
the convention which appeared in the 
program book. He said the program 
committee had been actuated to pre 
sent a card that would repay in a rea 
sense the agent for his expenditure of 
time and money in attending the cot 
vention. He pointed out that the pre 
gram consists largely of men in the 
field who are making a living by selling 
insurance. Every one of such speakers 
is a successful agent and a man highly 
esteemed in his community. 

Charles J. Frisbie, who represents the 
New Engiand Mutual Life in Seattle 
gave an old fashioned inspirational talk 
that went to the hearts of his audienct 
He pointed out that although life insu” 


_ance is the answer to fundamenta 


human problems, it is not sought ott 
but must be sold by forceful people 
who have the ability to take the mint § 
of men from their daily routine a” 
transport them into the future. a 
Frisbie discussed the qualifications o!* 
successful agent—physical health, poe 
bition, enthusiasm and other attributes 
that flow from enthusiasm and am 
bition. He mentioned some of the a 
wards of the business—freedom ° 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 35) 
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life to provide against the contingency 
of his death. He died during a period 
of great depression, one of the greatest 
ever had in this country, and the $600,- 
(00 was sufficient to put the concern 
into such —— that a few years later 
over $2,000, was realized for the 
estate of the principal only. There is 
no question in the mind of any one that 
ifhe had not had that $600,000 corpora- 
tion insurance, the business would have 
been liquidated without leaving one 
cent for the estate of the principal 
owner. 
Another concern similarly situated at 
about the same time happened to have 
,000 corporation insurance written 
by myself on the life of a predominat- 
ing factor in the business. His death 
happened to occur at the time when this 
tticular industry was hard pressed. 
hile the $200,000 did not put the con- 
cern in easy financial circumstances, 
that much new money going into it in 
cash allowed the concern to negotiate a 
loan that kept the business from being 
wound up, which would have happened 
had there been no corporation insurance 
or even less than the $200,000. That 
was just enough to provide the means. 
From that point the concern began to 
make money and today is worth $60,- 
000,000, according to what the stock is 
selling for on the New York Stock 
Exchange. 


Easier to Write Personal Line 


I am certain we all realize that after 
a corporation has taken insurance on 
the life of an officer, it is not difficult 
towrite personal insurance on that same 
oficer. Corporation insurance may, 
therefore, be considered a by-product. 
There is only one argument necessary. 
That is, if the corporation considered 
the officer’s life worth protecting, cer- 
tainly his life is much more valuable for 
his own family’s sake, hence there is 
more reason for a policy on his life than 
the corporation insurance. We have all 
heard the statement that anyone can be 
replaced and perhaps by a better man. 
That is a smart saying but will not hold 
water when put to the test. 


Field Among Radio Performers 

Corporation insurance on the lives of 
motion picture actors and actresses a 
number of years ago was very common, 
but I have heard very little of it in re- 
cent years. The death of Will Rogers 
called attention to the need of it. Will 
Rogers had a salary of around $4,000 per 
week, He was the company’s box office 
attraction, and probably one of the big- 
gest box office attractions ever in the 
moving picture business. I have never 
written a movie performer; the nearest 
I have come to it was in writing a few 








Agents in Convention Facing 


Large Issues of Present Day 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 34) 


action and thought, absence of compe- 
tition, the fact that the agent is the 
master of his job and then the financial 
remuneration, 

An ecstatic address entitled “Life In- 
surance in Action,” was delivered by 
Peas Lyman, general agent for the 
ids eh Mutual in New Orleans. It was 
a esis that the present amount of 
b ce, in force is pathetic, measured 
= et at it will do for the people. He 
ties yee agents to come to a realiza- 
wane what they have not done and 
life se a vision of what is possible for 
pe Msurance if every agent gives 
Sana, performance. With a com- 
pi sey Ing of capacities, there would 
a qemendows power. In order to 
erent at capacity performance, the 
Pad must have a vision of a people 
pe € conscious and with life insur- 

€ established as the foundation of 


Management More Than Capital; 


Business Insurance Protects It 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 


radio performers. Occasionally a radio 
performer may lend himself to corpora- 
tion insurance in a very substantial way. 
The company employing such radio 
performers can find three reasons for 
the insurance. The line charge has to 
be paid whether the performer performs 
or not, and in some instances the 
amount is approximately $1,000,000 a 
year. Time on the air is very impor- 
tant, because it must be at such a time 
that audiences have time to listen, just 
after dinner, or before dinner or at din- 
ner time. Then, again, seasoned radio 
performers in some cases lay claim to 
audiences of 20,000,000. If such a radio 
performer should become disabled or 
die, that audience would be absolutely 
lost for the particular concern using 
that form of advertising, that particular 
line. 

The most important thing to remem- 
ber in endeavoring to write corpora- 
tion insurance is the need for it. Un- 
less you can find that there is need for 
it, in my judgment, it is better not to 
write it. 





SELLS LIQUIDATION INSURANCE 











By JULIUS M. EISENDRATH, 
uardian Life, New York City. 
When I discuss business insurance 
with my associates I always notice one 
thing, that there is brought up a certain 
element of fear. Business life insur- 
ance is one of the best approaches that 
we can use in order to sell life insur- 
ance and that, after all, is the thing we 
are after. Business life insurance has a 
place for the large corporation but it 
also has a place for a small partnership 
and even the individual in business. If 
you ask almost any man what is closest 
to his heart and he gives you a true an- 
swer, I believe it would be his business. 
I believe if we would use a man’s busi- 
ness to get him life-insurance-minded, 
we would gain a point. 


Sale Made in Butcher Shop 


I was an underwriter for a number 
of years in a city about this size, Minne- 
apolis. One time I was driving in my 
car on one of the prominent streets and 
saw a new butcher shop had opened. I 
went in and bought some sausage, to 
have a reason for going in, and started 
to talk to the proprietor to show him I 
was interested in the new enterprise. If 
you want people to talk to you, just 
show an interest in something they are 
interested in. He showed me through 
his shop, his new ice box and slicing 
machines, etc. After looking it over I 
said: “Tell me if you have any of these 
protected.” He told me he and his 
partner were very insurance-minded and 
they had protected themselves against 
any contingency that might arise in this 
business. Then I asked him: “Have 
you taken any liquidation insurance?” 
He looked blank for a moment, and 
then said, “No, that is one I never heard 
of.” He asked me what it was, and I 
told him liquidation insurance was a 
form of protection that can be estab- 
lished by creating a sinking fund to 
create cash in case of any necessary 
liquidation, whereby one partner can 
immediately operate in case of the 
other’s death. I asked him the old 
question: “Would you like to be in 
business with your partner’s wife?” and 
he gave the usual answer. He became 
very much interested and asked me to 
come back that evening and discuss the 
subject with his partner. Two small 
cases of $5,000 were written and de- 
veloped in the years to come into a 
large insurance account. 


Putting Value on Business 


I like to do business with people 
who will do business with me. In New 
York I walked into the stationery store 





* People’s plan for replacing income. 


of a man who had been supplying my 


AGAIN AN INCREASE! 


For the seventh consecutive month our Insurance 
in force has increased—the total now exceeding 
two and a quarter million—which means the boys 
are making money. 


Reasons--- 


§ A Liberal General Agency Contract— 
§ A Financing Plan for the Agency— 
§ A Plan for Financing your men— 

§ Unique Sales Helps— 


§ A Policy for every purpose— 
juvenile, women, group, wholesale, etc. 


§ A tested Organized Selling Plan 

§ A detailed plan for finding—training men 

§ A unique supervisory system 

§ Accounting methods for your office that tell you just 
where you’re heading 


§ An understanding, cooperative, sympathetic Home 
Offiee 


§ An old, substantial, Mutual Company—over 50 years— 
Not too big to know you— 
Big enough to command respect anywhere 


Interested? Then ask for our FACTS booklet! 
HAROLD J. CUMMINGS, Vice President 


THE MINNESOTA MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Saint Paul, Minnesota 














It Was Courage! 


..» Not Contracts. 


Attractively liberal agency contracts ® Policies for 
every present day purpose ® Last minute sales 
plans, aids, and material—BUT, why boast about 
these things? Every successful, alert and efficiently 
managed Company has them. 


It was Courage... and character, that conquered 
for the Great American Life. It was cooperation 
between founders and field men—a natural conse- 
quence when every representative is personally 
known, recognized, and regarded as an important 
member of this sturdy, vigorous 
organization. 








A spirit of this calibre 
can only spell 
Opportunity 





ry 
Write 


The Great American 
Ba Life Insurance Company 
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HOME OFFICE BUILDING CHAS. E. BECKER 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS President 
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THERE IS MUCH EXAGGERATION IN ADVERTISING BUT WHEN 
WE SAY THAT THE DIAMOND LIFE BULLETINS IS STAND- 
ARD AGENCY EQUIPMENT WE MAKE A STATEMENT WHICH 
CAN BE EASILY VERIFIED BY A CHECK-UP IN YOUR OWN 
TERRITORY. YOU WILL FIND THAT PRACTICALLY EVERY 
PROGRESSIVE AGENCY IS A SUBSCRIBER TO THIS SERVICE. * 


Se AO p Dvichinl (Six Volumes)—Subjects: The Art 
of Prospecting; Time and Work Control; Selling; Sales Talks; 
Programs and Audits; Settlement Options; Federal Income, 
Estate and Gift Taxes; State Inheritance, Estate and Gift 
Taxes; Wills; Exemptions from Creditors’ Claims; Business 
Insurance and Annuities. Practically every sales problem 
encountered today may be solved by astudy of this work, 
which is carefully classified according to subjects and 
elaborately cross-indexed.Loose-leafMonthly Supplements 
temporarily bound for Agency study. SUBSCRIPTION RATE: 
$4.00 a month the first year and $2.00 a month thereafter. 





Siabishical ln: (One Volume)—The only monthly 
loose leaf Service, giving rates, dividends and surrendet 
values for all ages on 44 leading companies writing abou 
85% of the total business. Special clauses and specid 
policies quoted verbatim. Always up-to-date. Complete; 
convenient, a time saver, a necessity in analyzing policies 
a sure way to keep well informed. SUBSCRIPTION RATE 
$3.00 a month the first year and $2.00 a month thereafter 
Subscription rate of the Complete Service—Salesma 
ship and Statistical—$6.50 a month the first year and 
$3.50 a month thereafter. 
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ofice with the things we needed along 
that line and told him that I would like 
to come in and see his establishment. 
The same operation followed. He 
showed me through and showed me all 
the details of his business. That was 
rather courteous. _He knew I was in 
the insurance business. I asked him 
the same question: “Have you pro- 
tected yourself against every emer- 
i ves.” He enumerated the forms of 
insurance he had. e : 

I said, “You have a very interesting 
place here, and you being a man of 54, 
must have given some thought to at 
some time retiring.” 

He said he had. He had nobody to 
leave the business to and as long as he 
was able, he might keep on, because he 
enjoyed his business. 

Isaid: “I know several people who 
are interested in purchasing a business, 
and I might know someone who at this 
time would be interested in going into 
the stationery business. If I were to 
bring a man in here and you could come 
toa proposition that would be equitable 
to you, what would it require to buy this 
business?” 

He thought fora moment. He didn’t 
know whether I was serious or just 
what I was driving at, but he an- 
swered: “Well, I have so much stock 
and | have reduced my fixture account 
so much, and I have a few outstanding 
accounts. That total comes to approxi- 
mately $30,000.” 

I said, “Well, would you take $30,- 
”” 


He looked up and said, “Thirty 
thousand dollars? Man, I have been in 
this business 31 years. Isn’t that worth 
something? If you really have some- 
body who would be interested in buying 
me out, I might sell, because I feel I 
might enjoy a few years of leisure, and 
I might take $50,000.” 


Subject to $20,000 Loss 


I thought for a moment and said, 
“That is not excessive so far as I can 
see. I don’t know much about the sta- 
tionery business. Do you think that is 
a fair price?” 

He said: 
very fair.” ; 

I said: “Now stop for a moment. 
If you should pass out of the picture to- 
night and Mrs. F. had to make a prop- 
osition, because she would be compelled 
to, she could not continue this business. 
Wouldn’t she be fortunate if she would 
receive the amount that you have men- 
tioned for those assets which you con- 
sider liquid?” 

He said, “Yes, I think you are right.” 

I said, “Then isn’t it a fact that this 
business is subject to a loss of $20,000, 
aloss that must occur some time and a 
loss against which you can protect 
yourself by setting aside out of your 
business $1,000 a year, which immedi- 
ately will create sufficient capital to take 
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“Yes, that ought to be 


up that loss. If nothing happens to you 000 


and you retire, you can just add that to 
the value of your stock when you do 


retire.” 
nder He thought. He was rather im- 
sbou! pressed by the facts I had given him. 
hat man was examined the same day. 
ecial aly oc  crapemnage yp a 
,000. at man told me 
lete; Many men had tried to sell him life in- 
DIK, surance and business life insurance, but 
icies, they had not given him the idea that I 


had given him. I just want to bring 
he that by just a little logic and a little 
thinking, I had got a substantial case. 


How Business Insurance Functions 


I recently had a sad experience of 
ee business insurance functions. 
hortly after I went to New York some 
six years ago, I had been playing golf 
ne day. A good-sized car with a chauf- 
Cur stopped at the club House and I 
Was invited by two prosperous looking 
gentlemen to get in and they would 
a me back to New York. In the con- 
the ation I asked them what business 
. y were in and they asked me, and I 
—, mcontess I was a life insurance 
a hese men were sole owners of 
i: ge textile corporation in New York. 

aid: “I wonder if you men realize 









what a pleasant picture you present to 
a stranger: Two young men, successful 
in business and evidently in harmony 
since you can enjoy your Sundays to- 
gether. Have you ever thought of what 
might happen if something serious hap- 
pens to either one of you?” I never 
like to use the word “death’. 

They said, “Yes,” they had some form 
of agreement. I asked them if both 
were married. One was not. Then I 
brought out the point that the one who 
was married might have to be in busi- 
ness with nieces and nephews and in- 
laws, and the other with the widow of 
his brother. You could immediately sée 
that by the expression of their faces 
there was a thought in the back of 
their heads that they would like to 
eliminate that. They asked me how 
that could be eliminated. 

I said: “Very simply, by an agree- 
ment to which you both subscribe as to 
what would happen at that time.” They 
began to ask me a lot of questions and 
I said: “Well, I don’t like to spoil a 
beautiful Sunday with a lot of morbid 
thoughts. You gentlemen have been 
kind enough to take me back to New 
York and I assure you I wish to recipro- 
cate by coming to you and showing you 
what can be done and giving you an 
outline of an agreement that will satisfy 
you both.” 


How to Get Liquid Assets 


Later we discussed the agreement. 
At the final moment their attorney 
asked me: “What would you suggest 
these men do in order to have liquid 
assets to negotiate this transaction?” 

Gentlemen, the word “life insurance” 
had never been used up to that time. 
I said: “I would suggest that these men 
take out of the assets of their business 
$100,000 and put it in a place where 
neither of them can ever touch it and 
where it can only be used in order to 
be of consideration to bind this agree- 
ment.” 

They both looked up and said, “Why, 
it is pretty hard to take $100,000 out of 
the business.” 

I said, “Well, would it be easier to 
take about $65,000 or $70,000?” They 
agreed to that. They both were ex- 
amined for $100,000, and this has grown 
into many times that during the last few 
years. 

Very recently I acted as a pallbearer 
for the senior member of that firm. 
lost a very dear friend, but I have the 
consolation that I have done some- 
thing for that business whereby it kept 
functioning better through my services 
than it would have without. 











SAVES $126,000 GIFT TAX 





By EUGENE B. STINDE, 
Northwestern Mutual Life, St. Louis. 

I have a case now that I am sure 
of writing, for I think $600,000 to $800,- 
I was discussing business insur- 
ance with this man and he said: “What 
I am going to do is give $1,000,000 worth 
of this stock that I have to my wife.” 

I said: “As a matter of fact, you are 
not putting very much value on your 
superiority in the management or lead- 
ership of this business.” 

He said: “What do you mean?” 

I asked: “Are you sure of your suc- 
cessor, that the stock you give your wife 
and the stock of your own is going to 
be just as valuable in the event of your 
death?” 

He said: “That is a thing I haven’t 
given a great deal of thought or consid- 
eration to, and that is true.” 

“If you give that million dollars 
worth of stock to your wife, it will cost 
you $126,000.” I told him, “In the 
event of your wife’s death after five 
years, you are going to have to pay 
$177,000 to get that back. Isn’t it a 
smarter thing, and don’t you think it 
would be more practical, for you to have 
a good line of insurance on your life 
here to retire your own stock? You 
perhaps don’t want that stock in your 
wife’s hands and you perhaps don’t want 
the stock in the corporation yourself 
with you out of here.” 





I stopped that man from giving $126,- 





000 as a gift tax, which I think is an 
wise. I think that the field for busi- 
ness insurance now is to get that into 
the consciousness of the men—to pro- 
tect and bulwark their own business, 
and their family in that way is pro- 
tected. I say to a man many times on 
business insurance: “If you have a large 
line of business insurance, you are bul- 
warking your business and nothing can 
happen to it.” 


Advantage From Tax Standpoint 

There is the tremendous advantage 
from the tax standpoint. We have all 
firms: that have $300,000 or $400,000 in 
their reserve on their contracts. Mr. 
Seefurth, don’t you maintain that that 
can be especially earmarked reserve 
rather than a part of the surplus? 

N.H.SEEFURTH: That is the way 
it should be done. 

R. STINDE: In that event it is a 

very great advantage.. I am speaking 
of successful corporations. I have two 
in mind now that have the government 
right*on their backs now because of 
the fact that they have perhaps too 
much on hand and that extra tax is 
sought by reason of that. There is one 
case where there is $480,000 worth of 
value in their policies. If that $480,000 
was in government bonds or municipals 
in addition to the tremendous amount 
they already have, in that event it would 
bring them up to a point where they 
would have to distribute that, whereas 
in this reserve, I don’t see how by any 
stretch of the imagination the govern- 
ment can say that is a divisible surplus. 
Is it, Mr. Seefurth? 

MR. SEEFURTH: No. 

MR.STINDE: Then from that angle 
isn’t this great silent partner the most 
valuable asset they have? They have 
the two things. They have the greater 
earmarked reserve of cash for their 
emergencies, and a silent partner that 
every corporation should have. They 
tried during this depression to get 
money here and there and they didn’t 
get it. Some corporation in Chicago, I 
was told, borrowed $700,000 on their 
business insurance. They might have 
had $3,000,000 of municipals in their ac- 
count that they couldn’t have got the 
$700,000 on in all probability, because 
you know the finest bonds were selling 
at 30, 40, 50 and prices of that sort. 


Emphasis on Silent Capital 

I am trying to lay emphasis on the 
silent capital end of the proposition and 
how quickly that reserve builds up. I 
usually talk either of ten-payment life 
or some of the endowment forms that 
do build a quick reserve, and I think 
that is the thing that is in the conscious- 
ness of the executive of a corporation 
now more than ever before. I told one 
man: “You own $3,000,000. You are 
giving $1,000,000 away. You know that 
in reality you might put it this way— 
that your wife has got to buy that $2,- 
government. It owns a good portion of 
that by reason of the estate tax—just 
putting it in a different way.” 

There is no question in my mind that 
a corporation should have a very sound 
and substantial line of business insur- 
ance as indemnity and also in addition 
to that a certain amount of it to go in to 
retire the stock in the corporation of 
000,000 worth of stock back from the 
the deceased. 


“Ted” Simmons at Press Table 

Theodore Simmons, manager U. S. 
agencies Pan-American Life, was seated 
at the press table Wednesday. Last 
year he was one of the speakers at the 
national convention and made a big hit. 
This year he is following the proceed- 
ings, jotting down pertinent points 
brought out by the speakers, the ma- 
terial to be printed over night and dis- 
tributed to the conventioneers for in- 
sertion in the program booklets. 


Lincoln National Representation 

The Lincoln National head office is 
represented by A. L. Dern, vice-president 
and agency manager, C. F. Cross, sec- 
retary, and Paul Mantz, in charge of the 





Royal Union business reinsured in the 
Lincoln National. 





Pittsburgh Wins the 
Edwards Membership Cup 











Reporting the membership as of June 
30 at 24,307—the all-time high—Holgar 
J. Johnson, Penn Mutual, Pittsburgh, 
chairman of the membership committee, 
said an enrollment of 50,000 within a 
reasonably short time may be anticipated. 
There are now 290 local associations. 

In 1926 there were 191 associations 
with 15,021 members. 

During the year the country was 
divided into 15 districts and each with 
two exceptions ran over 100 per cent. 
Thirty states, the District of Columbia 
and Hawaii made an increase. Pittsburgh 
had the largest gain with 379, New York 
was next with 266, Toledo 207, St. Louis 
205. Five showed increases of more than 
100 members, they being Des Moines, 
Kansas City, Chicago, San Antonio and 
Texas. The Missouri, Kansas and Colo- 
rado district with 146 per cent increase 
was on top. 

Twenty new associations filed appli- 
cations for affiliation with the National 
association and 12 asked for re-entry, all 
of which were approved. 

Pittsburgh, Mr. Johnson remarked 
boastfully, won the Charles Jerome Ed- 
wards trophy which is awarded on the 
basis of one-half of the percentage in- 
crease in membership and _ one-half 
numerical. Ashtabula, O., was second, 
then Toledo, Knoxville, Cumberland, 
Md.; Battle Creek, Mich.; San Antonio, 
New York, Des Moines and Kansas City. 
It is unusual for the city the size of Pitts- 
burgh to capture the award. 


Guarantee Mutual Winners Here 


Eleven Guarantee Mutual Life repre- 
sentatives, successful in the four months 
contest conducted by the home office 
under the sponsorship of A. B. Olson, 
superintendent of agencies, were given 
the privilege of attending the Des Moines 
convention. 

The eleven are: Ira F. Archer of Ken- 
tucky; J. L. Armstrong, Indiana; W. A. 
W. Carden, Tennessee; B. L. Harrod, 
Wyoming; R. A. Kiplinger, Nebraska; 
F. K. Taylor, Minnesota; W. L. Tueller, 
Utah; W. A. Gamble, Nebraska; C. C. 
Gardner, Missouri; I. D. Wallington, 
Ohio, and John J. Ziles, Illinois. 

High producer of the contest was R. 
A. Kiplinger. There were 19 others who 
wrote the necessary amount, but for 
various personal reasons were unable to 
accept the company’s offer of attending 
the convention. 


Hoosier Headquarters Popular 


The Indiana delegation held open 
house at the Hotel Savery in the interest 
of E. A. Crane, Northwestern Mutual, 
Indianapolis, who is a candidate for na- 
tional trustee. H. L. Rogers, Equitable 
Life of New York, head of the Indiana 
association, and James Rainey, Guardian 
Life, president Indianapolis association, 
were officiating. 


Three from the Sun Life 


The Sun Life of Canada was repre- 
sented by John Nelson, supervisor of 
public relations, who made a great speech 
last year at the National association 
meeting; James Simpson, superintendent 
of agencies, and George Bryson, as- 
sistant superintendent. 


Lee J. Dougherty on Hand 


Lee J. Dougherty, president of the 
Guaranty Life, journeyed across the state 
from Davenport, to follow the pro- 
ceedings. 


United Mutual Agency Meetings 


The United Mutual of Indianapolis is 
having a series of agency meetings in 
Des Moines next week, so as to tie in 
with the convention without conflicting. 
The head office people on hand this week 
are P. W. Kistler, educational director, 
and Reid Steele, supervisor for the ter- 
ritory west of Indiana. 
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Local Association 
Confab Is Success 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 2) 
sideration was given to permitting the 
association to lapse into a small, cheap 
organization again, but the majority sen- 
timent was in favor of carrying on. Ac- 
cordingly, all delinquent miemberships 
were canceled since it was decided to 
build a permanent valuable membership. 


Collecting By Agencies 

It was decided to collect the dues by 
agencies and today 95 percent of the 
dues are collected through agency heads. 
A commission deduction plan was insti- 
tuted, whereunder the member signs a 
card authorizing deduction of his dues by 
his general agent during the first four 
months of the year. This year 90 per- 
cent of the income from dues was col- 
lected by April 1. The dues were re- 
duced to $10 if paid on an annual basis 
during the first quarter of the year. 

However, the agency heads complained 
that this system necessitated unhealthy 
pressure upon their men. The agents 
were becoming dissatisfied and kept in- 
quiring what they were getting for their 
money. 

Mr. Furey observed that it is always 
difficult to sell intangibles such as life in- 
surance or membership in a trade asso- 
ciation where the results are not readily 
appreciated. 


Presenting a Package 

Accordingly, the association under- 
took to present a package representing 
the value ina membership. It consists of 
a booklet entitled “Pittsburgh Life Un- 
derwriters Association, Contribution in 
1935 to John Doe, Member.” - Seven 
points are set forth, such as the protec- 
tion afforded in legislative matters, etc. 
Then there are perforated stubs for the 
monthly meetings, sales congresses, 
Christmas party, life insurance week. The 
year’s activities are listed by tickets. 

For the first time, Mr. Furey observed 
the general agents had something to sell 
and the agents had something to buy. 
The membership boomed and reached a 
total of 1,200. A membership of 1,000 
was guaranteed by the general agents so 
that the association might have a defi- 
nite idea as to its income and what it 
could afford to give in the package. There 
is a definite, known margin between over- 
head and income. He said the association 
expects to have a compact, solvent body 
of 1,500. That will probably be the limit. 
No more will be wanted. He said that in 
Pittsburgh the declaration of guiding 
principles brought nothing new. No gen- 
eral agent there is making unsecured 
advances; in three weeks licenses of 
1,000 unsatisfactory agents were can- 
celed, the part time agent has been ab- 
sent for many years. 


Results from Package Idea 


In the discussion that followed, Carl- 
ton Stevens, Connecticut Mutual, Macon, 
Ga., said the package idea had been tried 
in his city and 68 new members obtained. 
That proves, he said, that the package 
idea will bring results in smaller places. 
Others participating in the discussion 
were R. U. Darby, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual, Baltimore, and H. T. Burnet, Re- 
liance Life, Pittsburgh. 

Considerable interest was shown in the 
effect of various types of meetings. 
Wheeling tried meetings without lunch- 
eons and got a very weak result. Lex- 
ington, Ky., put on a short series of 4 
o’clock meetings and got a big jump in 
attendance. New York sent out a ques- 
tionnaire and found that 40 percent of 
the members replying favored the din- 
ner meetings at $2, 40 percent preferred 
luncheon meetings at $1, and 20 percent 
wanted afternoon meetings. The result 
is that the program this year will be 
varied to include all three types. 


Advertising Names of Members 
Advertising the names of members in 
the daily papers was reported as highly 
successful in building membership at 
many points. Peoria has an ingenious 





plan. About three weeks before the time 
for the annual publication, the newspa- 
pers set up the names that are to appear, 
with spaces that can be filled in. Copies 
are sent around to the various agencies 
to be posted on the bulletin board, with a 
request that agents check for accuracy, 
so as not to be omitted. This often 
brings in big results. New York adver- 
tises the membership in two big dailies in 
that city. Dallas advertises the legal re- 
serve companies in one list and the asso- 
ciation members in another in the same 
“ad,” but not identifying the individuals 
with their companies. Dallas has in ad- 
dition adopted a very handsome emblem, 
and finds that it has a strong appeal, 
largely helped by newspaper advertising. 





PROGRAMS A PROBLEM 











The section on programs aroused live- 
ly interest, mainly in the form of ques- 
tions on what programs would sustain 
interest and how successful programs 
could be arranged. A. W. Hogue of 
Dallas was chairman. Arthur E. Miller, 
special agent of the Northwestern Mu- 
tual and this year president of the St. 
Louis assocation, opened the discussion. 
Mr. Miller has made a notable record in 
attracting interest as chairman of the 
membership committee, then of the pro- 
gram committee, and now as president. 
He highly recommended the association 
booklet,. “Meetings, Programs and At- 
tendance,” and said it should be the bible 
of the program chairman. He gave an- 
ecdotes of the beginnings of two famous 
products and their marketing. One 
started from the advice, “Bottle it,” an- 
other from “Box it.” Mr. Miller said he 
would reduce the program policy to two 
words, “Dramatize it.” 


Get Inspirational Speakers 

Ask the speaker for the kind of talk 
that will go over with your association, 
said Mr. Miller. If that means an emo- 
tional appeal, don’t hesitate. Those that 
do not read their speeches go over best, 
even though the speeches may not be as 
good as the written ones. Those who 
hand out the obvious ideas that are to be 
found in every magazine, have a poor ap- 
peal even though the material is good, 
He has found that the personal producer 
who has made a record, who has ideas 
which he is able to pass on to his hear- 
ers and inspire them to go and do as he 
has done, always make a strong and fav- 
orable impression. There are a thousand 
successful methods but they are not used. 
Find the speaker, he urged, that can give 
them life. The ideal sale, he said, is in 
two parts. One reaches the intellect and 
deals with policy, programs, etc. The 
second is emotional and gets action. Get 
a special agent who has used successful 
ideas, is enthusiastic, and can get us to 
act. The speaker who appeals is the one 
who can kindle aspiration and inspire the 
agent to go out and use the ideas that 
very afternoon. Action is the thing most 
desired. We all need recharging of the 
storage battery, and the ideal speaker is 
the one who can get us to go out and 
duplicate what he has done. 


Adjourn at 1:30 


After selecting the speaker, cautioned 
Mr. Miller, care should be taken of the 
introduction. The speaker is entitled to 
an introduction. The ideal way is to 
lead up to his subject so that he can step 
into it naturally but the chairman should 
not steal his thunder. The introduction 
should not be too flowery. 

In the discussion, Mr. Miller was asked 
the ideal length for a speech. He said 
that at St. Louis it is the practice to ad- 
journ promptly at 1:30 and to reassure 
the members by continued custom that 
they can be sure of getting away at 1:30. 

Where to get speakers seems to be the 
big problem. At Tulsa lawyers and pro- 
fessional accountants have been inter- 
ested and the bar association put on one 
program on the topic, “Cost of Dying.” 
The question of paying the expenses of 
speakers rather revolves around the ques- 
tion of funds, apparently. 

Pittsburgh has found a series of Mon- 
day morning meetings, every other week, 


for that week taking the pra of the in- 
dividual agency meetings, has been suc- 
cessful. The meetings start at 8:30 and 
are absolutely limited to one hour at all 
hazards. Each general agency takes the 
responsibility for one meeting. Natur- 
ally there is rivalry among the offices 
with the result that the programs are 
good. 

Several speakers reported marked suc- 
cess in securing membership among in- 
dustrial men by arranging programs that 
would interest them. One speaker ad- 
mitted some surprise at the agreeable 
character and quality of the men thus 
brought in. Where industrial men are a 
factor, the meeting should be held in the 
latter part of the week as those men can- 
not leave their duties in the early part. 





IDEAS ON PUBLICITY 














The final period was devoted to con- 
sideration of how to get local association 
and life insurance publicity in the news- 
papers. Ralph Talley of Knoxville was 
the chairman and Roger B. Hull, man- 
aging director National association, was 
the speaker. 

Incidentally, Mr. Hull said local asso- 
ciations should not expect speakers to de- 
fray their own traveling expenses. Sales 
congresses should be made to cover ex- 
penses. He said there is an obligation 
on the part of big city associations to 
provide speakers for smaller associations 
in the vicinity. 


Need Larger Appropriation 

As for publicity, he urged that pro- 
grams be arranged for the benefit of the 
public as well as for insurance men. 
Every meeting should be designed to 
have some element that will bring the 
story of life insurance to the public. 

Mr. Hull touched on what the Nation- 
al association had done this year in pre- 
paring publicity releases for the local 
associations, and in suggesting the tech- 
nique of getting the material published. 
He said there should be an appropria- 
tion for the National association of $10,- 
000 to carry on the work this year. He 
urged each local association to appoint a 
publicity chairman. 

Paul Krueger, Indianapolis, told of the 
success he has had in getting local asso- 
ciation publicity. He gets copies of 
speeches ahead of time and suggests the 
insertion of touches that would have an 
appeal to headline writers. There must 
be someone in the association, he said, 
who knows how to handle city editors 
and reporters but to stay out of the 
limelight himself. 


No Jealousy Found 

Mr. Hull asked whether there had been 
any jealousy because of the fact that 
some particular person is quoted in the 
releases. There was a chorus of noes. 
He said a spirit of generosity is needed 
in this respect. The president of the as- 
sociation is the logical one to be quoted. 

Someone asked Mr. Hull the answer 
to the argument of the editor who refuses 
to publish releases on the ground that 
constitute free advertising. The editor 
should be told, according to Mr. Hull, 
that in refusing to print this material, the 
readers are being deprived of informa- 
tion about the institution of life insurance 
which has become the most important 
factor in the national life. 


Political Repercussions 

There has been some complaint, he 
said, that the National association re- 
leases will cause local political repercus- 
sions. Mr. Hull declared it is not man- 
datory to submit the releases to the edi- 
tors, and that if local associations fear 
the reaction, they can simply do nothing 
about it. He said it is difficult to keep 
the releases divorced from political con- 
siderations. 

C. V. Shepherd, National Life of Ver- 
mont, Cedar Rapids, Ia., told of the ad- 
vertising that he initiated. An adver- 
tisement was printed each month consist- 
ing of an interview with some leading 
citizen of the town on life insurance ques- 
tions and economic trends. That ad- 
vertising has now been institutionalized 
and is sponsored by the local association. 





The question of the advisability 
printing the names of members of. 
association in local association adver 
ing was discussed. There were repop 
of complaints by non-members, but | 
consensus was that there is no real jy 
fication for these complaints so load 
the advertising does not cast any g 
on the non-members. 

F. Axelson, Northwestern Muty 
Chicago referred to publicity that was ¢ 
gineered by the local association in 
oria when Mr. Hull gave a talk there, ¥ 
Hull’s picture appeared on the front p 
of all the papers. Tom Lauer, Joliet I 
said that newspapers of his city 
eager for life insurance material 
print all they can get. 

Following adjournment, C. E. Brow 
Mutual Life of New York, Des Moi 
held a session with about a dozen mij 
westerners with whom he has been 
responding on the idea of develope 
midwestern speaking circuit. 


Wall Named Head of Pacific 
Mutual General Agents’ Grow 


At the annual metting in Des Moing 
this week of the General Agents’ 
ciation of the Pacific Mutual Life, Thomg 
H. Wall, Louisville, was elected pre 
dent; H. Kenneth Cassidy, Louisvilh 
vice-president, and Clifford H. Op 
Philadelphia, secretary-treasurer. Ne 
members of the executive committee 
John A. Witherspoon, Nashville; Guy 
Lyman, New Orleans; Frank L. Svesk 
Omaha; John Capps, Norfolk, Va, 
C. AS: Day, Oklahoma City, with L.¢ 
Swinney, Wichita, Kan., as a holdove 
member. 

The session Monday afternoon 
devoted to “The Problem of Getting 
Man.” H. Kenneth Cassidy, Houstog 
Tex., was chairman, and the speaker 
included Guy C. Lyman, New Orleans 
Walter Hoefflin, home office; J. B. Ba 
man, Fort Worth, Tex.; Byron Hath 
Des Moines; E. W. Albachten, Detral 
and A. J. Gillis, Denver. 

The topic Tuesday morning was ‘ 
Sales Manual—Teaching Him to 5 
with E. W. Henderson, Chicago, as chait 
man. Speakers of various sub-topics 
that session were H. Orr, Phila 
delphia; F. W. Forker, Long Beach, Cali 
L. C. Swinney, Wichita, Kan.; E. 
Jenks, Atlanta; R. J. Wetzel, Kans 
City; R. N. Rafferty, home office; T. 4 
Wall, Louisville, and E. S. Rappapo 
Chicago. 

C. C. Day, Oklahoma City, assisted 
Corinne Breeding, spoke Tuesday aitet 
noon on “Finding the Market for Him’ 

Company officials present weft 
George I. Cochran, president; D. E.& 
Moore, D. C. MacEwen and ar} 
Groton, vice-presidents; Jens Smith 
junior vice-president; Oscar Swens0f 
assistant actuary; Floyd Forker, agent 
department assistant; Walter R. Hoek 
flin, western agency supervisor; R. ® 
Rafferty, eastern agency supervisor, ali 
Charles H. Davis, accident agency supe 
visor. Announcement was made at fl 
meeting that Mr. MacEwen has just bee 
made a director of the company and! 
member of the executive committee. 


Punch, Sardines, Music, Talk — 
Served at Boston Cauct 


Most of those on hand Sunday gal 
ered that evening for the old fashionél 
New England caucus promoted by 
Boston in ’36 interests whereat 
served sardines, punch, speeches, 
music of the quartette variety. It ¥ 
an enjoyable occasion and even thost 
from the hostile camp took advantage ® 
the hospitality of their rivals. 

"The speakers were C. C. Gilman, N& 
tional Life of Vermont, Boston; Pata 
Clark, John Hancock, Boston; and 
eph “oh Behan, vice- -president ‘rassaelll 
setts Mutual. Mr. Gilman allowe 
how the Boston folks were too cons® 
vative last year in their invitation for # 
1935 convention so they decided to & 
western ballyhoo methods this time. 
Clark announced that delegates from a 
of the 21 New England associations 
on hand. 








